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SURVIVAL 
OF THE 
FITTEST 





Whether of man or machine, good reputa- 
tion is founded upon dependability in 
service. Certainly in all things mechanical, 
the safe rule is to buy only the reputable 
product. 


The Ferranti Electric Fire has established 
itself upon its serviceability over long periods 
of use. For this reason, owners of Ferranti 
models, bought 5 to 10 years ago, still 
enjoy efficient heating. It is a _ point 
worth remembering when electric fires are 
again available. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 
FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 
London Office: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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What has chalking 
to do with paint? 


The influence of rain and sun on poor paint causes the dis- 
integration of the binding medium and results in “ chalking” 
—which means that a loose powdery residue is left on the 
surface of the paint which will readily rub off on the finger 
thereby showing that it cannot afford the surface any protec- 
tion. The Jenson & Nicholson organisation does not want 
this to happen to their paints—not by a long chalk! So, by 
thorough scientific testing and careful choice of materials they 
produce a paint that will withstand the elements for a very 
long time and retain intact its protective properties. To-day, 
at home and abroad, Robbialac Paints are on war service, 
withstanding all weathers. And, when peace returns there will 
be the right paint for your particular need, whether in 
industry or for decorating purposes. 


JENSON & NICHOLSON, LTD. 


ROBBIALAC PAINTS 


LONDON, E.15 
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D.Sc., M.LE.E. 


He is one of the * back-room 
boys ” of the Philips organisation 
— the team of physicists, electrical 
and mechanical engineers, chem- 
ists, metallurgists and other scien- 
tists whose work has helped to 
establish and maintain Philips 


PHILIPS & 


supremacy in the field of radio 
communications, electronics and 
applied electricity. 

Their work today is necessarily 
secret, but it will eventually result 
in new and still better Philips 
products in the days to come. 





LAMPS * RADIO -_ X-RAY 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. (80a) 
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A GRAND VICTORY IN 


THE MAKING: SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY WITH HIS GENERALS, INFORMALLY SEATED IN A 


HAYFIELD, PLANNING THE ANNIHILATION OF THE GERMAN ARMY IN FRANCE, BEFORE A MAP OF THE TERRAIN. 
‘L. TO R.) LT..GEN. BRADLEY (ULS.); GEN. MONTGOMERY, LT.-GEN. DEMPSEY; AND MAJ.-GEN. HODGES (LLS.). 


Very unlike the conventional surroundings usually asSoc‘ated with the High Command, 
we see in the picture above General Montgomery, with three Army Commanders (Lieut.- 
General Crerar, commanding the Canadian Army, was also present, though not in the 
photograph), studying a map of the terrain, propped up against a haystack. But then 
Genera! Montgomery is a most unconventional war-leader and loses nothing in being so. 


His results are what count, and his campaign in France has had the mightiest repercussions 
throughout the world. In eleven weeks of war in France he has led his armies and 
destroyed the best part of German armed strength in the West, where, too, its last 
remnants face annihilation. He has inspired his men, British, Canadians, and 


Americans, and his victories have been the reward of perfect timing and resolute judgment 
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WEEK ago I discussed on this page the arguments 
for post-war National Service that are being 
advanced on military and security grounds—now 
strongly reinforced by the menace of the rocket- 
bomb and the object-lesson we have just given the 
world in the possibility of successful invasion across 
the Channel. But, as I suggested, there is another 
argument in favour of a continuing system of National 
Service, and one which I find has a wide measure 
of support among the men and women 
to-day serving in the Forces. It is 
educational rather than military. And 
because of its nature I propose to 
discuss the objections to National 
Service in this connection rather than 
in their purely military and—at 
present—necessitarian context. 

Roughly speaking, the argument is 
this. Despite all the waste, horror and 
deterioration of war, the survivors— 
apart from the permanently disabled— 
of the several million young men and 
women who have gone into the Forces — 
since 1939 find themselves to-day fuller 
and more complete human ~— beings 
than when they joined up. They do 
not for one moment pretend that they 
enjayed doing so, or that much of 
their Service experience has_ been 
anything but exceedingly arduous and 
painful. Yet, ardently as they long for 
the day when they will regain their 
liberty, they seem, so far as my acquaint- 
anceship with them goes, to be almost 
unanimous in maintaining that they would not have 
missed that enforced experience. They have played the 
man, and, whatever may be their handicap when they 
return to civil life—and their predecessors in 1919 
found it a very heavy one—they are very conscious 
of the fact. In the truest sense, poor though they 
may be in pocket, they are richer in themselves 
than they were in 1939. They have been educated 
in the real values of life. And the country, though 
it may not yet know it, is potentially the richer for 
their immense growth in stature. . 

In short, the Services have added to their members’ 
education something which was partly lacking in 
our pre-war educational and social systems. The 
latter may have been successful enough in cramming 
memories and sharpening wits for the racket and 
scramble of the market-place. But they did not 
teach men and women, save accidentally, to adjust 
themselves to their fellow-creatures and the enduring 
community of which they were part ; they too seldom 
taught them a trade properly ; and, generally speak- 
ing, they left the development of their health and 
physique to blind chance. Judging by the number 
of young men before the war with weak chests, 
sloping shoulders, pale faces and bored, dissatisfied 
expressions, and the number of young women whose 
knowledge of the arts of domestic life was confined 
to the use of a tin-opener and the dream life of the 
cinema, there was something very much at fault in 
our educational system, or—to be more just—in the 
social background against which that educational 
system had to work. Its products were not getting 
a fair chance of becoming what they had the poten- 
tiality of being. They were being wasted, like the 
corn that rotted in the fields, the fish that was 
thrown back into the sea, the foodstuffs that littered 
our dustbins. 

National Service has changed that. Discipline— 
above all, the discipline that ‘is founded on self- 
discipline-—physical training directed to the end of 
perfect and balanced co-ordination of mind and 
body, the powers of observation, deduction and 
bold initiative, patient, meticulous mastery of a 
craft and. the habit of doing whatever has to be 
done with all one’s might, self-confidence and self- 
reliance, habits, too, of neatness, punctuality and 
method, and the sense of working together as a 
community—these have been the human fruits of 
Service training. One has only to look at the fine 








faces one sees under Service caps on every road and 
pavement to realise what has been achieved. Neces- 
sity has been a harsh mistress'to England, but not 
wholly an unkind one, 


The generation that leaves 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the Services after the war is going to be the finest 
this country has ever known—a thing that few 
would have predicted five years ago. The question 
is, will its successor—still at school to-day—prove 
as good? Because, if not, the nation may soon 
slip back into the old, wasteful rut. The young 
men—leaders if ever men were, who are Majors 
to-day in the Commandos or Infantry or R.A.C., or 
Lieutenant-Commanders in the R.N.V.R., or Squadron- 





There is a touch of horse-justice in the parental 
notion as well as of national altruism. Instead of 
sloping round the pavements during the most im- 
pressionable and formative months of his physical, 
mental and spiritual life, the young citizen on the 
threshold of manhood should, it is argued, finish his 
education by spending a year or eighteen months 


living a healthy, strenuous, open-air and purposeful 


life in disciplined community with his fellow-citizens 
me of all classes. He will then be 





OF AUGUST 31, 





““ THE GREAT CHATSWORTH CONSERVATORY: THE EXTERIOR, FROM THE ITALIAN TERRACE.” 





‘‘ THE INTERIOR, FROM THE CENTRAL WALK.” 


“This unexampled structure is beautifully situated, to the 
south of the princely mansion (that of the Duke of Devonshire). 
. . The building itself contains one acre of ground, and is, 


in plan, of the form of a ‘ trefoil,’ wholly com of glass. ... 
The area of the interior of the Conservatory is about 324 ft. long, 
by 170 wide; the central compartment 80 ft. high ; and the sides 
about 52 ft. . . . On the ground floor is a broad walk running 
around the whole building; and down the centre, the entire 
length, is a beautiful carriage drive. . . . The plan of watering 


1844. 
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adopted is most efficacious: pipes being laid all round the 
interior, and the gallery, to various parts of which a rose hose 
can be fastened, throwing a jet of 80 ft. The whole of the 
design, arrangements, and management are under the direction 
of Mr, Paxton, head gardener to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 


The Illustrations above are of special interest because Paxton, 
terwards Sir Joseph (1801-1865), based his design for the Great 
exhibition building erected in Hyde Park in 1851 upon tre 
principles of the Chatsworth Conservatory. Between 1853 and 1854, 
the Crys Palace, as Paxton's building became known, was 
re-erected at Sydenham. Sir Joseph Paxton's original design was 
published in “ The Illustrated London News” of July 6, 1850. 
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Leaders in the R.A.F.—will, in another decade, be 
declining into middle age, while others who have 
not shared their experience—and painful oppor- 
tunities—will be taking their places. A decade is not 
long in the life of a nation. . 

So it is natural that those who have learnt so 
much from their enforced, if over-prolonged sojourn 
under discipline should tend to wish to preserve, 
under happier conditions, the same salutary educa- 
tion for their younger brothers and sons. “ Bell- 
bottomed trousers,”’ runs the old song, 

and coat of navy blue, 

Make him climb the rigging like his father used to do! 





worthy to take his place as an equal 
citizen with the men who have driven 
Hitler’s evil legions out of an enslaved 
world. 

What are the objections? There 
are, of course, some base ones, at 
present implied rather than voiced ; 
of which the chief is that there are 
several very powerful Vested Interests, 
both commercial and political, which, 
however unconsciously, prefer a half- 
baked, half-educated, listless crowd 
of automata to a community of 
vigorous, healthy, educated, self- 
judging men and women who might 
prove stubbornly allergic to slogans 
and advertisements. But many good, 
honourable and highly intelligent men 
recoil in horror from the idea of National 
Service for youth in peacetime; re- 
cently I have read articles condemning 
it by distinguished thinkers as far apart 
as Mr. C. S. Lewis, Sir Osbert Sitwell 
and Professor Joad. Some fear that the 
compulsory Youth Camp, whether based on military 
training or on civic, would prove the thin end of the 
totalitarian wedge and the genesis of the British 
Storm Trooper (though I never noticed that Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s Movement was much’ recruited 
from the Brigade of Guards!). Others fear that, 
like the Public School system, it would prolong 
and strengthen the latent Philistinism of our 
race (though, if Durham is any criterion, Philis- 
tinism would appear to be at least as rampant among 
the products of the day school and the Trade Union 
as among those of Eton and Winchester). Others 
argue that any further infringement of personal 
liberty, where there are already so many, will deliver 
us all over, bound from head to foot, to the iron 
tyranny of P.E.P. (Political Economic Planning) and 
the Wicked Bureaucrat! Yet not even the most 
passionate Individualist—not even Sir Waldron 
Smithers himself—contends that compulsory schooling 
for youth ought to be abolished, while the over- 
whelming majority of our people not only welcome 
the raising of the School-Leaving Age, but complain 
of the slowness with which the Government_proposes 
to implement its extended education programme. 
Why, one may ask, is it a legitimate and even pro- 
gressive act to compel adolescents: to learn algebra, 
and an exercise of gross tyranny to compel them to 
discipline their bodies and corporate faculties ? 

Mens sana in corpore sano seems a sound educa- 
tional dictum, and as a lecturer to the Forces I can 
only testify to the immense and steady improvement 
in mental alertness and powers of judgment of those 
to whom I have been privileged to lecture during 
the past four years. I am inclined to attribute it— 
for the credit cannot be entirely A.B.C.A.’s, fine work 
as that institution has done-—to the fact that, within 
its obvious limitations, the training the Services 
have been giving to the younger generation has been 
a balanced and therefore a complete education. 
The mind has not been forced at the expense of the 
body, nor, with certain exceptions, the body at the 
expense of the mind. And that training has been 
given at the crucial moment when the habits, mental 
and physical, of a lifetime are being formed. Much, 
of course, of the wisdom, strength and manhood of 
the men now winning the world’s freedom on the 
battlefields of France, Italy and Burma springs from 
their four years’ struggle with death and vicissitude. 
Yet much also I believe to be the result of their wise 
and fruitful training. Can we apply its lessons, 
while they are still fresh in our memories, to the 
educational framework of the future? Or must we 
return, in this as in matiers financial, to Laissez faire ? 
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BY OUR ROCKET TYPHOONS. 


IN NORMANDY 
THE R.A.F. 


AN ESCAPE ROAD 
TYPHOONS OF 


AND TRANSPORT LITTERING 
DFALT WITH BY ROCKET-FIRING 


SHATTERED GERMAN TANKS 
AFTER THEY HAD BEEN 
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TOWARDS ENEMY VEHICLES ON THE 
PASH THROUGH THE CLOSING FALAISE GAP. 


TYPHOON ROCKET (LEFT) SPEEDING 
AS THEY ATTEMPTED TO 


———— ON OO OO OO OO OO, 


. 
THIS GERMAN TIGER TANK’S GUN-TURRET WAS CLEANLY KNOCKED OFF BY TYPHQONS 
DURING HEAVY AIR ATTACKS ON ENEMY ARMOUR IN THE FALAISE “ POCKET.” 


— ern ee — ———— 


In “ The Illustrated London News” of August 19 we published a double-page drawing 
showing rocket-firing Typhoons of the R’A.F. in action against German armour in 
Normandy. The photographs reproduced above vividly illustrate the devastating power 
of this aerial weapon. They were taken during the enemy’s frantic efforts to extricate 
himself from the Falaise ‘ pocket,” and show some individual examples of the vast 
destruction wrought among his armour and transport. Correspondents at the front are 
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ANOTHER GROUP OF WRECKED ENEMY ARMOUR AND TRANSPORT ABANDONED AS A 
MUTE TRIBUTE TO THE DEVASTATING POWER OF OUR ROCKET-FIRING TYPHOONS. 


VEHICLE HIT 
ENEMY 


TOWERING HIGH FROM A BURNING GERMAN 
ROCKET-FIRING TYPHOONS DURING AN ATTACK ON 
TRANSPORT NEAR VIMOUTIERS. 


SMOKE 
BY R.A.F. 
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OUT OF ACTION 
TYPHOONS. 


OTHER VEHICLES BLASTED 
FROM R.A.F. 


GERMAN TANKS AND NUMBERS OF 
- ROCKETS FIRED 


IN THE FALAISE ~ POCKE BY 


Two 


all agreed on the terrible power of the rocket-firing Typhoons, which foday after day 
blazed a trail of death and destruction along the route of the retreating enemy. One 
correspondent, who came across the remains of a German concentration around a farmstead, 
said ** the devastation was indescribable. Hundreds of vehicles, including tanks, had been 
assembled here, camouflaged and under trees. But our Typhoons had located them, and 
with rockets and cannon fire had blasted them out of existence." . 
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THE GREAT TRAIL 


rn 


FROM THE GAP: 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF GERMAN PRISONERS—OVER 800 CLUSTERED HERE—TAKEN 
IN THE ALLIED FALAISE-ARGENTAN PINCERS DRIVE, AWAITING ENTRANCE INTO A P.O.W. CAGE. 


THE TRUN-CHAMBOIS ROAD, SCENE OF ONE OF THE WAR’S BLOODIEST BATTLES: HERE, 


DISHEVELLED GERMANS SURRENDER THEIR ARMOURED CAR, HOISTING A WHITE FLAG. 


T was reliably stated by Press 
correspondents on the Nor- 
mandy front that between forty and 
. fifty thousand prisoners were taken 
in the Falaise-Argentan pocket 
alone. On, August 18, the Cana- 
dians, with brilliant dash, came 
through Trun and finally sealed 
the fate of those inside the bag, 
from Flers eastward, of which 
Trun, on the River Dives, formed 
the top of the lid projecting between 
Falaise and Argentan. Hereabouts 
was a perfect shambles as our 
shells fell on the Dives River 
bridge as two closely packed enemy 
columns were converging on it, and 
where hundreds of guns, tanks, 
and vehicles were caught and 
smashed. The Germans made no 
attempt to man their guns. Some 
either huddied beneath them or 
ran blindly for any cover; while 
others ran in the direction of the 
Allies’ fire, shouting that they had 
surrendered. They gave up in 
hundreds upon hundreds, with no 
more fight in them. The prisoners 
we show on the Trun-Chambois 
road were engaged in one of the 
bloodiest battles of this war, and 
their dishevelled and unkempt 
appearance tells of the long ordeal 
they had suffered. 


IN THE FALAISE SECTOR SOME 
MORE THOUSANDS OF GERMANY'S 
TOUGHEST TROOPS, ROUNDED UP 
BY BRITISH AND CANADIANS. 


. 
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fe AT TRUN, GERMANS, HUMBLED TO THE DUST, WERE SO MANY, THAT PACKETS WERF as 
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y MADE TO DOUBLE, TO 
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CAPTORS TO RETURN FOR MORE. f 
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THROUGH TRUN, 
CEASE 


IN BATCHES 


LARGELY IN RUINS, THE GREAT TREK OF PRISONERS CONTINUED 
EACH, MEN NOW 


OF A THOUSAND 


DAUNTED AND 


WITHOUT 
AFRAID. 
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ANOTHER GREAT HORDE OF PRISONERS, OF °ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS, SOMBRELY, IN SOME CASES SULLENLY, MARCH TO A PRISONERS’ CAGE, ESCORTED BY JEEPS. THESE 
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A NOW FAMILIAR SCENE IN FRANCE: MORE AND MORE MOROSE PRISONERS ON THE ROAD BETWEEN ECOUCHE AND ARGENTAN, TAKEN IN THE FALAISE SECTOR, WHERE 
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“GLORY HILL FARM: THIRD YEAR”: 
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WHAT THE LAND HAS TO SAY. 
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‘By CLIF TON REYNOLDS.* 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


BY before the war books about farming for the 
general reader were multiplying fast: whether 
they were written by professionals like Mr. A. G. 
Street (who can address his fellow - professionals 
in The Farmers’ Weekly as competently as he 
addresses everybody else in his books) or by novices, 
suddenly overcome by a desire for living on and off 
the land, and a conviction that the Land and the 
Navy (to which now must be added the Air Force) 
have always been the foundations of Britain’s strength. 
And since the war there have been several more of 
them by newcomers determined to serve and _ to 
work and to record their experiences faithfully for 
the benefit of an urban public which obstinately 
thinks that food is a thing which one buys in shops, 
and that the shopkeepers are to blame if there is 
a shortage—or else that 
mysterious ‘‘ They’’ who 


poultry, vegetables, and a little arable thrown in. 
At all events, Mr. Reynolds has kept in good spirits, in 
spite of all the handicaps under which he has worked. 
His accounts (unlike him, I am not expert in accounts) 
still seem to show a “gross loss’’ (whatever that 
may be) for the year ending March 1943; but his 
last words are: ‘Do you get me? So long, and 
God bless you !”’ 

“It’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, an’. Tommy 
go away. But .it’s Tommy you ’re a ’ero when the 
band begins to play.’’ That is what Kipling wrote 
when I was a child about the small professional army 
(later the Kaiser’s, and A. E. Housman’s, ‘‘ Army of 
Mercenaries ’’) which was shoved aside “when there 
was no war on, found “ Soldiers and Sailors not 
Admitted ’’ stuck up outside public-houses even in 
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overseas, and 
largely from 
countries which 
the Germans 
could overrun or 
Cnt. otf ina 
few days: and 
farmers again 
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MR. CLIFTON REYNOLDS, AUTHOR 
went bankrupt, OF “GLORY HILL .FARM: THIRD 
and the land YEAR,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 


went back to 
purple thistle 
and yellow-wort, 
and we were 
left once more 
to the mercy of 


THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Clifton Reynolds, farmer and writer, 
in this, his latest k, has completed a 
notable trilogy, for here he has given us 
the conclusions drawn from all the ex- 
periences frankly recorded in the first two 
volumes of “‘ Glory Hill Farm.” Mr. Reynolds 
has specialist knowledge of factory pro- 

duction in various industries and, 

in 1931, published a book entitled 








run all things in this 
country. 

For every mewcomer g 
who writes a book there 
may, for all I know to the 
contrary, be a hundred who 
struggle to grow what they 
can and feed what they 
can. The authors of books 
probably represent a horde 
of people who have assisted, 
without previous training, 
the national ‘‘ Food Effort,” 
and have been invaluable 
at a time when one part 
of the Government has been 
calling up, people from the 
land and _ reducing the 
young experts working 
thereon, and another part 
of the Government has been 
almost yelling for “‘ bigger 


and better’’ production, & 
weather, , 
CLOWER 

FORTY-THREE ACRES 


irrespective of 
labour shortage, and short- 
age of feeding-stuffs. Some, 
I dare say, have made up 
for losses on farming by 
profits on books: almost 
anybody can make a profit 
now on almost any book, 
provided (and here are the 
snags) that he can get a 
crowded-out publisher to 
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“ Production Planning.” 


the submarines, which once 
more we managed to sub- 
due just in time. 

After reading books like 
Mr. Reynolds’s, and after 
contemplating the way in 
which Britain, under stress, 
and with a shortage of 
labour and fertilisers (both 
organic and inorganic) and 
obstacles to the  poten- 
tial production of eggs 
and bacon, has managed 
to produce two-thirds of 
her own food -and even 
most of her own sugar, 
‘one cannot help asking 
onesélf two questions. The 
first is: Are the old 
delusions to prevail once 
more, and is the farmer 
once -more to be cast off 
six-acre like a worn-out shoe? 
MEADOW And‘the second is: Will 
any sort of guaranteed 
living be offered to hard- 
working soldiers and sailors, 
who, when they leave the 
Forces, want to go back 
to the land, live mainly 
on their produce, and ob- 
tain what else they want 
from the sale of their 
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accept it, and the publisher 
can get the necessary paper 
and binding, after the 
demands of ‘the Government Departments, the 
advertisers, and the issuers of bad novels have been 
met. And some have struggled through failure to 
success and given us an honest record of their 
achievement. 

This is the third of Mr. Clifton Reynolds’s 
books. I have read them all, and I am 
not sure that I did not review the first of 

“them. For I seem to remember that, when 
saying that he had taken 100 acres of 
farmland in the Chilterns to please himself 
and help feed his country, I did not repeat 
his statement that, before going on the 
land, he was an “ efficiency expert ’’ (what- 
ever that may mean) with a good experience 
of accounts. Be that as it may, he has 
produced, in instalments, an honest de- 
scription of his experiences, with ups and 
downs, and sometimes exasperating en- 
counters with Boards and_ Inspectors 
faithfully recorded, a good many character- 
sketches of labourers and neighbours, some 
lively dialogues, and a persuasive humour. 
As he proceeds he learns. Amongst other 
things he learns that a silo “is an ex- 
cellent provision for winter fodder, but 
that it must be done on a large scale 
and with meticulous care.” 
hesitating as to whether a larger farm 

might not be a better thing. And it may 

well be that people will settle down to the opinion 
that the best choice is between a farm of much more 
than 100 acres or old Jesse Collings’s ‘‘ Three acres 
and a cow ” in the more modern form of six acres and 
two cows, or nine acres and three cows, with pigs, 





** Glory Hill Farm: Third Year.” By Clifton Reynolds, — Iilus- 
trated, (John Lane, the Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.) 


THE LAY-OUT OF GLORY HILL FARM, 
TO THE ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND. 


A NEW RURAL INDUSTRY INAUGURATED AT CHIPPERFIELD, HERTS : 


OF SUNFLOWERS. 


CELLULOSE AND POTASH, 


garrison and dockyard towns, but were covered 
with flowers when they were going off to die for 
stay-at-homes for a shilling a day. The farmer, in 
the last thirty years, has had much the same ex- 





perience. During the last war, when we were within 
six weeks of being starved out by submarines, the 
farmer was “a ‘eo,"” and was promised permanent 
support. No sooner was the’ war over than the 
pressure began again from the Exporters, and the 
Free Importers, and the people who believed that 
another Great War was inconceivable; and once 
more almost everything we ate was pouring in from 


SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE FARM BUILDINGS AND ORCHARDS IN RELATION 
(Reproduced from “Glory Hill Farm: Third Year" ; by courtesy of the Publishers, John Lane.) 


THE GROWING 
FROM THE SEEDS, WHEN RIPE, WILL BE EXTRACTED EDIBLE And I have 
We leave him OILS, WHILST OTHER PRODUCTS WILL BE CATTLE FODDER AND POULTRY FEED, ment that millions of frozen 
(This illustration is not from the book.) 


produce—as happens in 
balanced countriés? 
There was a_ rush to 
the land after the last war on the part of 
junior officers with gratuities of £700 or so. They 
mostly, in the absence of guidance, rushed to small- 
holdings with bungalows and chicken-coops and 
tried egg-production. The eggs poured 
in from the Baltic, from China and 
Peru, and they almost all went down 
the drain as they hadn’t capital enough 
for the sort of large-scale production 
which alone could have enabled them 
to compete with the products from 
abroad. If farming is to be stabilised 
(and it must be if we are to be pre- 
pared for one more war in which the 
luck might, at last, desert us), the prices 
of farm-products must be stabilised at 
figures which will make home: pro- 
duction possible on a profitable basis 
—always with the reservation that extra 
.imports may be allowed when there is a 
serious shortage. 

I have seen in Lincolnshire at 
Christmas huge stacks of potatoes rot- 
ting because there had been a _ good 
season here, and a _ good season also 
across the Channel and the North Sea. 
recently seen a_ state- 
rabbits 

are to be once more imported from 

the Antipodes when we have for years 
been cyaniding our own—all because our rabbit popu- 
lation couldn't be kept down in a rational way by making 
it worth a man’s while to shoot them, with cartridges 
2d. each, kills per so many cartridges very far from 
roo per cent., and the poulterer’s profit and the cost 
of transport to be allowed for.. Were the price of wild 
rabbits to be fixed at a reasonable figure, the wild 
rabbits would be kept down toa reasonable population. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is awar to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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3 WRECKAGE OF THE GERMAN RETREAT. ALLIES CROSS RIVER BARRIERS. 
‘| The» swiftness with which the Allies have crossed rivers in the path of their 


advance has been a feature of victories on many battlefronts. One of our pictures 
shows an assault crossing by boat of British troops at Vernon, on the River 
Seine—a contrast with the German débacle at the same point illustrated on 
pages 266 and 267! The second picture shows a pontoon bridge of the type 
swiftly built by U.S. engineers in all theatres of war, to carry vehicles of almost 
any type and weight. The British have made great use of the Bailey Bridge 
for river crossings, and our third photograph shows one of these structures built 
across the wreckage of the Ponte Trinita, in Florence, where the Germans, before 
leaving the city, destroyed every bridge over the River Arno but one. 
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GERMANS WHO WILL NEVER FIGHT AGAIN LIE BESIDE THEIR WRECKED TRANSPORT, 
BLOCKING ONE OF MANY ESCAPE ROADS IN NORTHERN FRANCE, 





BRITISH TROOPS CROSSING THE RIVER SEINE AT VERNON UNDER ENEMY FIRE 
ON THE EVENING OF AUGUST 25, TO ESTABLISH AN IMPORTANT BRIDGEHEAD. 
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ANOTHER PICTURE TYPICAL OF THE WHOLESALE WRECKAGE OF THE GERMAN ARMY AND 
ITS MATERIALS IN THE GREAT RETREAT FROM NORMANDY. 





ANOTHER CROSSING OF THE RIVER SEINE-—-THIS TIME BY MEANS OF A PONTOON 
TREADWAY BRIDGE, CONSTRUCTED BY U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS. 
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BITS AND PIECES OF GERMAN ARMOUR AND TRANSPORT LINING A MUD-SURFACED ROAD 
NORTH-EAST OF ARGENTAN DURING THE ENEMY’S GREAT RETREAT. 


Hundreds of square miles of the countryside of Normandy and Northern France are 
strewn with the wreckage of the defeated German Army. Roads, lanes and fields are 
littered with the bits and pieces of smashed armour and transport and with the German 
dead. The trapping of the enemy in a series of pincer movements, and his subsequent 
attempt at a retreat, soon to be turned into a rout, offered an ideal target for Allied 
aircraft, including the ‘deadly rocket-firing Typhoons of the R.A.F. Some of the roads 
up which our own troops were swiftly advancing were completely blocked by the whole- 
sale destruction of German columns on the run and many of the enemy's attempts to 
escape across the Seine met with a like fate (see pages 266 and 267). On the 28th 20,000 THIS BAILEY BRIDGE, ERECTED 
Germans were still trapped west of the Seine. IN FLORENCE. IT RESTS ON THE WRECKAGE 





BY BRITISH SAPPERS, CROSSES THE RIVER ARNO 
OF THE PONTE TRINITA. 
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HE extent of the disaster to German 
arms in France becomes more and more 
apparent. The photographs which have 
been coming in from the battlefield between 
Caen and Paris, some of which I may pre- 
sume will appear in the issue which includes 
this article, are in themselves proof that 
the German Seventh Army has suffered a 
catastrophic defeat, with enormous losses in 
material. Already it may be said that one 
of the greatest and most decisive victories of the war 
has been won; indeed, this may eventually be ranked 
as the most vital of all. There is, moreover, every pros- 
pect that this success for Allied arms in Northern France, 
combined with the brilliant and—in proportion to its 
significance—almost bloodless series of victories in the 
south, will be greatly extended. It will not be, I hope 
and believe, merely a question of the enemy being forced 
to quit the soil of France and afterwards that of the Low 
Countries ; he will leave behind him in those invaded 
territories a large proportion of his remaining forces. The 
object of the Allies must and will be not only to drive 
him out, but at the same time to inflict upon him such 
further losses as will prevent him from defending his own 
territories effectively. A mere shortening of 
the front, which Hitler might have carried out 





THE GREAT 
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goes well, a situation similar to that in France will arise 
in that a considerable proportion of the German forces 
will find themselves unable to get out. If Bulgaria follows 
Rumania’s example—though that is by no means certain 
as yet—it seems certain that the enemy will be compelled 
to quit Greete. I should have added that he would be 
compelled to quit Yugoslavia also but for the possibility 
that he will find himself blocked in his retreat from that 
country. There are some observers with more intimate 
knowledge of the conditions than I can pretend to who 
take this view. 

I am not going to speak now of the situation on the 
remainder of the Russian front, except to suggest that 
German resistance in the centre, determined though it 


WORLD WAR: 
PRESENT PROSPECTS IN EUROPE. 
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the Poles to rise against the Germans. Could 
lack of feeling and generosity to a martyred 
city and to martyred men and women go 
further ? And generosity is held to be an 
English virtue. 

I confess that I can at present see no 
solution of the Polish question which is likely 
to provide a settlement favourable to future 
peace. If it were decided that the Curzon 
Line were to be the frontier, with compensa- 
tions for Polish losses in East Prussia, then such an arrange- 
ment might serve for a time, but might also provide the 
tinder for future sparks. Transfers of population may 
in certain cases be the only remedy for desperate situations, 
but they are not one to be recommended in general, and 
should be carried out only in the last resort. But, however 
this matter is to end, it is beyond our power to exercise 
anything but an indirect influence upon it, though we 
should never cease to do our best to contribute to a®settle- 
ment likely to lead to future stability. The situation in 
Yugoslavia is rather different, and there our responsibility 
is greater. Everyone, or almost everyone, in this country 
now feels sympathetically disposed to the cause of Marshal 
Tito, who has steadfastly and steadily opposed the Germans 

and caused them considerable loss and strain. 
At the same time that is no reason why we 








some time ago at his leisure, does not now 
suffice “for our purposes, and would, in fact, 
represent a serious set-back to the Allied 
cause and to the prospect of speedy victory. 
Destruction of the German forces in the west 
to the greatest possible extent parallel with 
the process of liberation is our aim. The same 
thing is largely true of the Russian front. 
The opportunities are there. While the 
main battle has been in progress on the lower 
reaches of the Seine, the roads of almost the 
whole of France south of the Loire have been 
open to the highly mobile columns of the 
Allies. With the aid of the French Forces of 
the Interior, which have pinned down the 
scattered German garrisons, they have been 
able to go where they would. Already they 
have taken up flanking positions which will 
render further German withdrawals difficult 
and costly. Meantime the main forces have 
been ensuring that German disengaging move- 
iments, while they cannot be wholly pre- 
vented, shall never be carried out without 
further heavy loss in men and equipment. 
At the moment, the beaten enemy appears 
to be directing what remains of his transport 
in a northerly and north-easterly direction, as 
if he had no hope of standing on the north 
bank of the Seine, and indeed with the Allies 
established beyond the river both above and 
below Paris, and now in possession of the 
capital itself, he has small chance of being 
able to do so. It is possible that he means 
to make a stand on the Somme, the Chemin 
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des Dames, and the Aisne, perhaps fighting ; 
a major rearguard action on the Marne. But : 
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should be a party to Tito’s conquest of Old 
Serbia by force of arms—our arms, supplied to 
him for the purpose of fighting the Germans— 
and I have the best reason to believe that it is 
his eventual intention to undertake such a 
conquest. Serbian hatred of Tito and his 
régime is only partly racial; it is also ideological. 
The Serbs dislike Communism, and though every 
individual man who follows Tito may not be a 
Communist, yet the whole organisation is 
Communist, and every unit in the field has a 
Communist commissar. If we do not watch 
where we are going in the Balkans, we shall 
find ourselves tied to the Communist chariot- 
wheels and, what is worse, preparing fresh 
unrest in that unrestful peninsula. 

There are times when we must take some 
care not to confuse our instinct of self-preser- 
vation with our moral feelings. The former 
has induced us to aid Tito, because he is 
harming the enemy. And aiding him against 
the Germans manifestly involves aiding him 
when he is engaged in fighting the Chetniks, 
as he is more often than not. But there is 
nothing inherently unrighteous or vicious in the 
sentiment of the Serbian farmer or the Albanian 
chief who decides that he will go to any length 
to oppose Tito’s Communists and that, if they 
are fortified by British aid and British arms, 
then he will even accept German aid and 
German arms. That is what is happening now. 
There are all over the country decent men 
who are friendly to us, but have already 
compromised themselves by their relations with 
the Germans, and, what is more serious, far 














greater numbers, whole sections of the popula- 





the more determinedly he anchors himself 


to the Channel coast, the more he allows THE LIBERATION OF FRANCE FROM NORMANDY TO THE 
A MAP SHOWING FIVE STAGES OF THE ALLIED ADVANCE, INCLUDING 
DISTRICTS REPORTED AS LIBERATED BY THE MAQUIS. 


himself to be obsessed by the aim of cover- 
ing his bombardment apparatus in the depart- 
ments of Seine Inférieure, Somme, Pas de Calais, 
and the Nord, the greater will be his risk of having the 
forces which he commits.to the task cut off from home. 
We should prefer him to fight there—or anywhere in 
France —rather than go back to the Rhine and the 
Siegfried Line. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Allied armies in 
Italy have been somewhat weakened by the expedition 


has been, especially in the Warsaw sector, is likely to be 
broken down before long. I am convinced that it is an entire 
mistake to suppose that the Russians have shot their 
bolt in Poland. Presuming that here also the enemy will 
shortly be driven back to or within his own frontiers, I 
shall now glance at some of the political factors. These 
will assume more and more importance as time goes on, 


MEDITERRANEAN : 
ALSO THE 
(Copyright map, the “* Observer.’’) 


tion, who have not yet crossed the Rubicon, 
but who are finding it more and more difficult 
to avoid being compromised. We should at least 
make it clear to Tito that we are not going to be 
a party to aggressive civil war in Yugoslavia. 

I suppose party politics play a less important part in 
the French situation than in Eastern Europe, yet I could 
not help being reminded of them the other night as I 
listened for a few moments to a premature celebration of 
the liberation of Paris on the radio. Of its general quality 
I cannot speak, because I listened to so short a section of 
it ; of the quality of what I did hear I prefer not to speak . 





HITLER’S ECSTASY ON JUNE 16, 1940, WHEN HE HEARD THAT THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT HAD DECIDED TO ASK FOR AN ARMISTICE, TWO DAYS AFTER GERMAN TROOPS HAD GOOSE- 
STEPPED INTO PARIS: THREE ATTITUDES OF THE THEN JUBILANT FUHRER, WHO VISITED PARIS TEN DAYS LATER. 


At the time of writing, the map of France is npidiy being repainted in red, white and blue colours 
rom Rouen to the sea the Allies in places were far 

beyond the Seine, and at its mouth the remnant of the Germans faced annihilation. Farther south- | 

east, U.S. columns, sweeping through Troyes, were reported at Vitry-le-Francois, 45 miles only from 


and the sinister swastika has almost vanished. 


against the south of France, but even granting that to 
be so, I am convinced that General Alexander still has 
at his disposal resources sufficient to overcome the resis- 
tance of the enemy in his defences in the northern Apen- 
nines. And if our forces should enter the basin of the 
- Po, an interesting situation will arise, with the possibility 
of the road communications through the Alpine passes 
between Italy and France coming into Allied hands, so 
that free passage to and from between the two hitherto 
isolated theatres of war may be established. In the 
same way, it is not impossible that direct links will be 
established with Russian forces in the Balkans. It looks 
as though Rumania’s prospects of shaking herself free 
from Germany were a great deal better than were those 
of Italy when she attempted to do so, because the German 
armies are now fully engaged, whereas then large reserves 
were still available to extinguish Italian resistance before 
the Allies could come to its assistance. In fact, if all 


and I shall doubtless often find myself alluding to them 
in more detail. The Polish question is by far the most 
serious of them. The gulf which still yawns between the 
Government which we recognise as the legal Government 
of Poland and the Russians was revealed by the recent 
events in Warsaw. In that case, British airmen, flying 
from Italy, had to carry arms, at terrible risk, to the insur- 
gents in the Polish capital, while the Russians, with air- 
fields only a few miles away, refused to do so because 
they did not recognise the insurgents of the underground 
movement as allies. Their attitude was at least logical— 
I do not condemn it any more than I praise it—but how 
mean and perverse was the attitude of the people in this 
country who lose no opportunity in maligning the Poles ! 
In this case, they said, the insurgents deserved their fate 
for rising prematurely without consultation with the 
Russians. And this in face of the fact that the Russian 
radio had day by day made the most urgent appeals to 





long to link up with the Northern Armies. Drivi 
severely battered and hacked the remnants of the 19th German Army, 


| Verdun. In the south, Toulon and Marseilles had fallen, and Lyons was enveloped, while along the 
Rhone Valley the Americans were trying to cut off the disintegrated German forces and likely before 


north from Avignon and west of Grenoble they had 


But it contained one phrase worth remembering. It 
alluded, with enthusiasm, when speaking of the rising 
against the Germans, to “the Paris of 1870." And I 
asked myself whether we were to be semi-officially invited 
to see in the spirit of modern France the spirit of the 
Commune. This is appeal to the class war. Note, first 
of all, that the bloody turmoil of the Commune took place 
under the eyes of the contemptuous German conquerors 
of France. If the Communards had attacked the Germans 
there might be some point in celebrating their memory 
now, but, in fact, they began by murdering fellow-citizens. 
If France now chooses to go Communist we cannot prevent 
it, but we can at least refrain from publicly encouraging 
the process. There are some unscrupulous men in this 
country only too ready to use public opinion, and public 
funds when they can lay hold upon them, to further the 
cause of red revolution under cloak of opposition to Ger- 
many. They are being given too free a hand now. 
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THE HERO OF FRANCE: GENERAL DE GAULLE, WHO, AFTER FOUR YEARS DEVOTED TO REBUILDING THE TRADITIONS 


AND THE ARMIES OF FRANCE, RODE IN TRIUMPH 


After more than four years of forced exile—years during which he worked cease- 
lessly for the renaissance of the spirit of France, and for the rebuilding of her 
armies and her Emnire — General Charles de Gaulle reaped his first great reward 
when he entered Paris on August 25, in company with units of the French Second 
Armoured Division under General Leclerc. His reception then, when huge crowds 
greeted him with the ‘ Marseillaise"’ and cries of ‘ Vive de Gaulle!’’, must have 


THROUGH THE STREETS OF PARIS ON AUGUST 26. 


been what he had dreamed of during those four long years of exile. On the 
following day, General de Gaulle rode at the head of his troops in a triumphal 


of liberation from the Arc de Triomphe to the Cathedral of Notre 


procession 
the 


Dame, where, in spite of an attempt by snipers to break up the service in 
Cathedral, a Te Deum was sung, in the afternoon, with the General in the midst of his 


people. (Copyright Photograph by Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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INCIDENTS IN THE DRAMATIC OCCUPATION OF PARIS | UL 
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HUNDRED GERMANS BARRICADED IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES SURRENDER: WHEN THE GERMANS BEGAN SHELLING PARIS IN THE CLAMART SUBURB, BARRICADES WER! 


FIVE 
AN OFFICER OF THE F.F.I. DISCUSSES TERMS WITH A GERMAN OFFICER. 4 HASTILY ERECTED: MEN OF THE FRENCH RESISTANCE MOVEMENT CHEERING AMERICANS 
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ARMED ALLIED VEHICLES FINDING A_ DIFFICULTY IN 


CROWDS OUTSIDE THE HOTEL DE VILLE AS THE AMERICANS MARCHED IN. THEIR RECEPTION WAS ENTHUSIASTIC, 
GIRLS BESTOWED. FLOWERS, TOMATOES, AND HUGGED AND 


AND, TO MANY, ALMOST EMBARRASSING. 
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» THE NEWSREEL CAMERAMAN FINDS IT NECESSARY TO AFFIX THE ABOVE NOTICE THE JOYOUS FESTIVITIFS WERE MARRED BY A FEW STRAY SNIPERS: PARISIANS TAKING 
ON HIS CAR WHILE THE SNIPERS ARE ABOUT, FIRING WILDLY. COVER BEHIND A U.S. TANK AS AMERICANS FIRE AT THE ENEMY. 
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Telling of the Allied entry into Paris, Mr. Alan Moorehead, of the “ Daily Express,” to be dashing around for no reason at all; the women sprang at the soldiers to put 
says that machine-guns began firing again. The whole procession was halted. their arms round them and say, ‘Oh, we have waited so long, so impatiently.” 

Then the Parisians swarmed over the stationary vehicles. Young boys, with arm- Meantime General Leclerc, from the Gare Montparnasse, sent in a French envoy to 
bands marked “ F.F.I.,"" were rushing about with Sten guns. French cars seemed the German military Governor living at the Hotel Meurice, with an ultimatum. It 
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GAY ve comaria et ip leet AND GLUM GERMAN PRISONERS. 
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SOME OF THE GERMAN GARRISON, SAID TO BE 10,000, ROUNDED UP AS PRISONERS 
IN A FRENCH BARRACKS FOR REMOVAL TO P.O.W. CAGES. 
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PASSING THROUGH A SUBURB LEADING TO THE CITY. 
KISSED THE AMERICANS WITH UNDIMINISHED ARDOUR. 


OR OOOO AEE iat 


‘ — 
YIN THIS MODEST JEEP ON LEFT IS GENERAL LECLERC, NEXT TO DE GAULLE THE HERO \ 


OF THE HOUR, THE MAN WHO ACTUALLY BROUGHT LIBERATION TO THEM. 


was to the effect that he had sixteen enemy strong-points holding out, and must sign 
an order to the commander of each ordering surrender. In return he guaranteed to 
protect the German troops from the people of Paris. The military Governor said 
he had 10,000 men in and around the city, but he signed the orders. Fifteen complied, 


A TRULY PARISIAN RECEPTION FROM ALWAYS GAY PARIS. ‘OH, WE HAVE WAITED SO LONG, SO IMPATIENTLY,” 
THE PARISIENNES, 
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IMPROVISED AND POWERFUL BARRICADES WERE ERECTED IN MANY PARTS OF THE CAPITAL 
BY THE FRENCH FORCES OF THE INTERIOR WHEN THE GERMANS HAD STARTED SHELLING. 


CRIED 
AS THEY EMBRACED THE SOLDIERS WHO LIBERATED THEM. 


i - - 
i WHILE PARIS REJOICED, THESE GLUM, HIGH-RANKING GERMAN OFFICERS, NOW PRISONE rs 
a OF WAR, WERE LODGED IN THE HOTEL MAJESTIC, LATE H.Q. OF THE WEHRMACHT, 


but at the sixteenth the Germans lost their heads and shot down the French and 
German officers with a white flag. Apparently these and Darnand’s young 
Collaborationists, who ioined the Germans, started sniping from the roof-tops. They 
attempted to assassinate General de Gaulle, but their shooting was wild 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE’S TRIUMPHANT ENTRY 
INTO PARIS AFTER ITS LIBERATION. 
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THE GENERAL ATTENDED A THANKSGIVING SERVICE AT NOTRE DAME, ON AUGUST 26, 


GENERAL DE GAULLE INSPECTING THE FRENCH ARMOURED DIVISION AFTER THE 
WHERE GERMAN SNIPERS MADE ATTEMPTS ON HIS LIFE DURING THE SERVICE. 


LIBERATION OF PARIS: ON HIS RIGHT IS GEN. LECLERC, AND BEYOND, GEN. KOENIG. 


HE Germans, except for 

a few isolated snipers, 
surrendered to General 
Leclerc on Friday, 
August 25, who with General 
de Gaulle entered the capital 
in triumph at seven o’clock 
that evening. The General 
spoke to the people of 
Paris the same night from 
the Prefecture of Police, 
and said, “ France will take 
her place among the great 
nations which will organise 
the peace.'’ On Saturday, 
from the Arc de Triomphe, 
he led a procession on foot 
along the Champs Elysées, 
past the Place de Concorde, 
the Rue de Rivoli, the 
Hotel de Ville, and across 
the river to Notre Dame, 
amid wildly cheering throngs 
and hysterical scenes. In 
the Cathedral the solemn 
Te Deum was disturbed by 
bursts of shooting from 
inside and later outside the 
sacred edifice. Dramatic 
attempts were made on his 
life by snipers, but he 
seemed unconscious of them. 
He looked pale, tired, and 

grim throughout. 
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FROM THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE (IN BACKGROUND) HE LED A TRIUMPHANT PARADE ALONG 
THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, THROUGH MADLY CHEERING PARISIANS, TO NOTRE DAME, 
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\ THE GENERAL, AFTER SALUTING THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR, } ‘ AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE THREE BRITISH SOLDIERS SALUTED THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN 


LEADS THE WAY, GRIM AND UNSMILING, TOWARDS NOTRE DAME, a WARRIOR, AMID LOUD CRIES OF “ VIVE L’ANGLETERRE!” 
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SNIPERS DURING PARIS’ GREAT HOUR OF LIBERATION: SEEKING COVER y 
IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE AS SHOTS RING OUT FROM NEARBY HOUSES. H 
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A DRAMATIC PICTURE OF CROWDS IN THE RUE DE RIVOLI DASHING WILDLY FOR COVER 
i AND OTHERS LYING FLAT IN THE STREET AS GERMAN’ SNIPERS ATTEMPT DE GAULLE’S 
* LIFE WHEN PROCEEDING TO NOTRE «DAME. 
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¥ A FRENCHMAN WITH A FRIGHTENED WOMAN RUNS TO SEEK SAFETY, OTHERS CROUCH Y 


NEAR THE HOTEL DE VILLE, AS THE SHOTS PURSUE THEM. rd 
‘ 
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SNIPERS IN PARIS INTERRUPT THE HILARIOUS 
CARNIVAL OF LIBERATION. 
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A MOMENT BEFORE A HYSTERICALLY HAPPY CROWD WAS SUDDENLY COWED BY SMALL- 


% ARMS FIRE: PARISIANS TAKING COVER BEHIND AND UNDER A FRENCH ARMOURED CAR, 
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ENS of thousands of 
Parisians thronged the 
famous thoroughfares on 
Saturday, August 26, to 
cheer General de Gaulle, 
fresh from his triumphant 
procession through Paris 
after laying a wreath on 
the Tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior, and as he was 
about to enter Notre Dame, 
amid thunderous cheers from 
the enormous crowd filling 
the Square, shots rang out, 
apparently from the Cathe- 
dral_ roof. Immediately 
machine-guns, rifles, and 
small-calibre guns opened 
fire on the spot. The crowd 
broke, screaming in panic, 
to seek the safety of the 
side streets. Inside the 
Cathedral shots were also 
fired by snipers, but peace 
was restored when the 
General emerged, and drove 
off, calm and unhurt. Simi- 
lar activities occurred else- 
where, notably in the Place 
de la Concorde, where the 
shattered columns of the 
Hotel Crillon, used as the 
Germans’ H.Q., tell their 
tale. Yet, despite these 
alarms, Paris made carnival 
as never before. 


— 
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CROWDS IN THE PLACE DE L’HOTEL DE VILLE, WHERE VAST CROWDS HAILED *¥ 
GENERAL DE GAULLE; HERE POLICE AND SOLDIERS ARRESTED A SNIPER. 
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GERMANS PERISH 


A DUSK ATTACK BY LIGHTNINGS OF 


The German retreat across the River Seine has been constantly harried and disorganised 
by Allied bombing, in which Aircraft of the U.S. Ninth Air Force, often protected 
by British Spitfires, have played a notable part. The scene depicted by our War 
Artist (in France with the Ninth Air Force) was the result of a concentrated attack 


“DRAWN BY OUR War ArTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE G 


AND WATER AS LIGHTNINGS STRI 
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THE US. NINTH AIR FORCE IN PROGRESS NEAR VERNC 


| 


by Lightnings near Vernon, about fifty miles west of Paris. A mass of enemy troops 
and transport had gathered on the near bank at dusk and was embarking on barges 
when the Lightnings arrived and launched a smothering assault with incendiary 
bombs and cannon and machine-gun fire. The woods and a factory on the far bank 
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STRIKE AND DESTROY AN ATTEMPTED CROSSING OF THE SEINE. 


AN DE GrkINEAU, IN FRANCE WITH THE U.S. NINTH AIR FORCE. 
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R VERNON, WHERE A GERMAN ESCAPE ATTEMPT RESULTED IN FLAMING AND SINKING BARGES. 


| while in the middle distance a third craft has just received a direct hit amidships with 

| abomb. A jumble of disorganised Germans (left, foreground) are defénding themselves 
with what weapons they can. This scene was quickly followed by the arrival of Allied 
troops, who forced the river at Vernon and established an important bridgehead. 


troops of the river (right) are already on fire, as is the barge in the right foreground, packed 
barges with German soldiers and carrying a gun. Many of the troops have jumped overboard 
ndiary in an attempt to escape the fire and bullets, only to perish among flames spreading 
ir bank on the surface of the river. To the left of the scene, a second barge is going under, 
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IN THE TRACK OF THE DEFEATED 
TOWNS MADE FAMOUS IN THE GREAT 


BRITISH AND CANADIANS, AFTER CLOSING THE FALAISE POCKET, PUSHED EASTWARDS TO 
LISIEUX : A RAM, SELF-PROPELLED 25-POUNDER GUN, PASSING THROUGH RUINED ECOUCHE. 


VENA ERRNO NENA NESAROUERA NOH NREDANESAONDESANONONUSANONSSANAOUSS ANON ENOSGS ANON Sen Nano NisaseubnsnoebenenoAsnnnOsennentenne 


OF FOUR STRONG FLAK TOWERS GUARDING THE H.Q. Mé MARINE BARRACKS 
OUTSIDE ANGERS, FRANC SIXTH PORT, THREE WERE KNOCKED OUT, THE FOURTH 
(SEEN RIGHT) REDUCED TO RUBBLE 


THE RUINS OF LISIEUX, A VITAL COMMUNICATIONS CENTRE TO THE LOWER SEINE, 
WAS CAPTURED ON AUGUST 22: BRITISH TROOPS SEARCHING FOR ANY HIDING GERMANS. 


A SHERMAN TANK, SHIELDING CANADIAN INFANTRY, TRACKING DOWN SNIPERS IN THE 
ENVIRONS, OF FALAISE, WHERE MANY POCKETS OF RESISTANCE NEEDED CLEARING UP. 
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ENTAN, WITH FALAISE, A KEY SITE OF THE PINCER MOVEMENT: THE BRITISH 
SOLDIER HAS PASSED THE BADLY-DAMAGED CHURCH OF ST. GERMAIN. 


iED TOWER OF ST. GERMAIN RISES ABOVE THE WRECKAGE OF WAR IN 
ARGENTAN, WHERE THE DEBRIS OF A GERMAN TIGER TANK BLOCKS THE STREET. 
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AND DISORGANISED GERMAN ARMY. 
GERMAN DEBACLE~AND OTHER SIDELIGHTS. 


HOW. FRANCE TREATS WOMEN COLLABORATIONISTS : TWO WOMEN, ONE WITH A BABY 
BY A GERMAN SOLDIER, THEIR HEADS SHAVED, PASSING THROUGH JEERING CROWDS. 


TRUN, LYING EASTWARD, BETWEEN PALAISE AND ARGENTAN, WAS THE SCENE OF 
SAVAGE CONFLICT: CIVILIANS ARE RESCUING BELONGINGS FROM THE POST OFFICE. 
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HESE varied pictures give a 
good idea of the fierceness 

of the great conflict in Normandy, 
in which such ancient places as 
Falaise, Argentan, Trun and 
Lisieux all played historic parts in 
a vast struggle with a desperate 
enemy who strewed devastation in 
his frantic efforts to effect retreat, 
in which he was out-manceuvred 
at every turn. Sad is it that towns 
like Falaise, birthplace of the Con- 
queror, Lisieux, with its cathedral, 
a town in Roman times, Argentan, 
with its well-known Eglise de 
St. Germain, have been so devas- 
tated by bombs and shells, mel- 
lowed towns which for centuries 
were known to travellers, and now 
lying in ruins. Some, fortunately, 
have escaped the scourge of war, 
like Tinchebrai, where took place 
in 1106 the historic Battle of 
Tinchebrai, in which Henry I. of 
England finally settled the claims 
of his elder trother Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, defeated: him largely 
with the aid of the Norman barons 
led by Robert de Beaumont, Comte 
de Meulan, and kept him a prisoner 
in England until his death. There 
is this‘ to be said, that General 
Montgomery and his Allied Generals 
have won their successive great 
victories at an incredibly small cost 
of life on the Allied side, and have 
avoided the destruction of historic 
places as far as humanly possible, 
so it is not our fault if these are 
sacrificed on the altar of German 

arrogance and obstinacy. 
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THE ALLIES, TRIUMPHANT, 


AN HISTORIC RENCONTRE BETWEEN FALAISE AND ARGENTAN : 
AND CONSEQUENTLY 


HAVE MET FOR THE FIRST TIME ON THE ROAD FROM ARGENTAN, 
CONGRATULATIONS ARE MUTUAL WITH HEARTY HANDSHAKES. 
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TINCHEBRAI, BETWEEN VIRE AND FLERS, WAS LIBERATED. AT THE BATTLE OF TINCHE- ; BRITISH TROOPS EXAMINING AN ABANDONED ROYAL TIGER, NEW SUPER 65-TON GERMAN 
TANK WITH 6-IN. ARMOUR-PLATE MOUNTING AN 558-MM. GUN, 


BRAI IN 1106, HENRY I. UTTERLY DEFEATED AND CAPTURED THE DUKE OF NORMANDY. 
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OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK. 
THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. , 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL N. M. RITCHIE. 





The commander of a British corps in France. F 
He is forty-seven, and commanded the Eighth i 
Army in Libya in 1941, succeeded by General 
Montgomery. In he was Brigadier, 
General Staff, and before commanding the 

Eighth Army was Deputy Chief of Staff. B 
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=. mandy, 
— in the Western 


ony ’ prisoner in 
Libya in 1941. f 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR RICHARD O’CONNOR. 
The commander of a British corps in France— 
Lieut.-General Sir Richard O’Connor. , 
He is fifty-five, Commander of 


itish armour in Nor- 
was a com- 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL J. T. CROCKER. 








LIEUT.-GENERAL B. G. HORROCKS. 


Phe mee Farge of a British corps in France— 


orrocks. He 


eut.-General B. G. H is an Army Corps in Tunisia in 1943. He served 
a: Jorty-eight, and wasCommander ~_ Fo : 
“«, Of the Thirteenth Corps, % 
Eighth Army. He served 

in the 1914-18 War in 

\ France | and Belgium 


and in Russia 
NS 1 
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- H.M. MICHAEL I., 





— MR. CHURCHILL 
TITO, THE YUGOSLAV LEADER. 

Mr. Churchill recently had meetings in Italy with 
Marshal Tito and with the Yugoslav Prime Minister, 
M. Subasic, at. which political and military questions 
were disc ‘in a spirit of entire frankness.” The 
National Liberation Committee, headed by Marshal 
Tito, as the de facto opminsinetive and military 
authority in Yugoslavia has been fully recognised. 


IN ITALY GREETS MARSHAL Ses 


= also in the Cabinet. The Pro- 


KING OF THE RUMANIANS. 


On August 23 King Michael of Rumania took the future of his country into his own r 
hands and issued a proclamation whereby all hostilities with the United Nations —_ 
were to cease immediately. As a result, an armistice has 

King Michael entrusted the forming of a new Government to 
with M. Niculescu-Buzesti as Foreign a a, 


The commander of a British Corps in Nor- 
mandy—Lieut.-General J. T. Crocker. He is 
forty-eight, a tank expert, and commanded 
an Armoured Brigade in France in 1940 and 


le 


throughout the 1914-18 War. 
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ranted to Rumania. 
neral C. Senatescu, 
M. Bratianu and Dr. Maniu are 
. Antonescu was arrested. Pa 
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GENERAL KOENIG 9 
The Commander-in-Chief of the French Forces 
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MR. CHURCHILL MEETS THE GREEK PREMIER, 
M. PAPANDREOU, IN ROME. 
During his recent visit to Italy, the Prime Minister 
had conversations with M. Papandreou, during which 
they reviewed every aspect of the Greek situation and 
found t Ives in complete agreement. Mr. Chur- 
chill expressed the British Government’s satisfaction 
at the progress made towards achieving Greek National 
unity. He also met Sig. Bonomi, the Italian Premier. 
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of the Interior, General Koenig, who gave the 
first news of the liberation of Paris from within 





on-August 23. General Koenig was appointed 
Military Governor of Paris shortly before the 
fall of the city. Pa. 
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“ ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, C.-IN-C., 
DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO THIS CQUNTRY WENT TO NORMANDY, 
IS HERE SEEN EXPLAINING THE BURMA SITUATION TO GENERAL MONTGOMERY. a 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA COMMAND, ~ 
AND 








Yd GENERAL LECLERC. 

General Leclerc, Commander of the Second 
French Armoured Division in France, the 
first fighting General to enter Paris at the head 
of his troops after the capital had been liber- 
ated by French Forces of the Interior. : He 
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~. received a great ovation from the Parisians. Pa 
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MAJOR-GENERAL A. H. S&. ADAIR. 
r The Guards Armoured Division in Normandy 
| is commanded by Major-General Adair, ~ 4 
| took over this division in September 1942; 
In October 1940, was appointed Acting 
| Brigadier to command the 30th Guards 
| Brigade, it in 1941 took command of 
\ the 6 . 
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Air Chief-Commandant Dame Katherine 

Trefusis-Forbes, D.B.E., has relinquished 

her commission in the Women’s Auxiliary 

Air Force and Air Commandant Lady Welsh 

has promoted to that rank. Lad 

Welsh has been Director of the W.A.A.F. 
since October of last year, 
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CHIEF-COMMDT. LADY WELSH. - 
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CARDINAL L. MAGLIONE. 
Cardinal Luigi Maglione, who succeeded the 
present Pope as Papal Secretary of State in 
1939, died on August 22. Duri the 
1914-18 War he was special envoy in Berne, 
and in | he became titular Archbishop 


_. of Cesarea and Palestine and Papal Nuncio 


to Switzerland. 
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‘ey oe MR. WILLIAM STRINGER. 

ay “ Reuter’s special correspondents with 
American forces, William Stringer is 

omcialln reported to have been killed while 

covering the advance of American troops in 

the forward zone. He was an American, 








born in Texas, and was twenty-seven years a 
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THE R.A.F."S NEW INCENDIARY BOMB: ITS DESCENT IS CONTROLLED BY PARACHUTE, 
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THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY A LIBERATOR AIRCRAFT CRASHING ON A SCHOOL AT FRECKLETON, 
LANCASHIRE. CASUALTIES WERE HIGH AS A RESULT OF THE ACCIDENT. 
Thirty-five children, all of them under five years of age, were killed, and another died in hospital, after a Liberator 
aircraft crashed in flames on a school at Freckleton, Lancashire. Adjoining buildings were involved in a large 
fire, and several adults lost their lives, including the American crew of the Liberator. The school had only 
reassembled the day before from the summer holidays. The death roll has been given as fifty-four. 





FOR THE FIRST TIME THE PRIME MINISTER'S CAR CARRIED HIS FLAG--AS WARDEN OF THE 


CINQUE PORTS. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN DURING MR. 


Mr. Churchill has been towing the Eighth Army front in Italy, and although he did not enter Florence, he went 


he saw the city and 


CHURCHILL’S ITALIAN TOUR 


the German-occupied country beyond. British, Indian, 
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WAR NEWS OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE— 
ITEMS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE NEW INCENDIARY BOMB AFTER IT HAS IGNITED: ITS JET OF FIRE IS NINE TIMES 
ITS OWN LENGTH. THE BICYCLE SERVES AS COMPARISON FOR LENGTH. 

One of Britain’s latest weapons is the “‘ Flying Meteor,” an incendiary bomb with a tail of flame 15 ft. long 

and 2 ft. wide. This bomb, which has already been used on several Bomber Command raids over Gesmany, 

weighs about 30 Ibs. and measures 21 in. by 5} in. Its descent is controlled by a parachute attached by six 

double cords to the tail. The main filling of the bomb is a solution of methane in petrol under pressure. 
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UNIT OF PARACHUTISTS WHOSE IDENTITY WAS 


THE SPECIAL AIR SERVICE—A BRITISH 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


HITHERTO KEPT SECRET. COLONEL STIRLING WITH A_ PATROL 
The disorganisation of German resistance in depth in France was not due only to the work of the Maquis’ 
but to that of a British unit of parachutists known as the Special Air Service. The S.A.S. was conceived 
and created by two young officers, Lieut. David Stirling and Lieut. Jock Lewis, who started a school in the 
desert called “‘Stirling’s Rest Camp,” where the first seventy-three volunteers were trained. The unit 

operated throughout the African campaign, in Sicily and Italy. Colonel Stirling is a P.O.W. 





GUN-SIGHT FOR FIGHTER AIRCRAFT: THE PILOT'S VIEW 
OF THE GUN-SIGHT, SHOWING THE DIAL. 
R.A.F. gyro gun-sight for fighter aircraft, the Mark 11D., has produced revolutionary ye on 


THE NEW BRITISH GYRO 


in air fighting on the French battlefronts. Its electrical mechanism automatically provides the pilot 
wi cortect point at which to aim as soon as he has made two simple adjustments, When flying 


t hilt look-out from . 
Ado sy troops lined the roads to cheer him as he passed, and he frequently stopped his car ith the 
i aircraft are fitted with a gyro sight, a pilot can open fire at maximum speed and range and can make 


Canadian, and New Zealand 


to chat with groups of them. Lieut.-General Kirkenan, Commander of the Thirteenth Corps, the oldest in the 


Eighth Army, entertained him at lunch. 


wide deflection shots which were possible previously only for a most accomplished marksman 
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TERRIFYING NEW FLAME-THROWERS 
NOW BEING USED IN FRANCE. 
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INFANTRY, IN ACTION: POWERFUL AND EFFECTIVE FLAME WEAPON OF ALL—THE ** CROCODILE,” 


PACK-TYPE FLAME-THROWERS, CARRIED BY BRITISH 
THE FLAME CAN BE PROJECTED TO OVER 150 YARDS. 


KNOWN AS THE “ LIFEBUOY,”” THIS WEAPON THROWS ITS FLAME 50 YARDS. FITTED TO A CHURCHILL TANK. 


| 


DEMONSTRATING THE “ LIFEBUOY ” FLAME-THROWER, A WEAPON USED BY PARATROOPS, AN ALLIED INFANTRYMAN, EQUIPPED WITH A MAN-CARRIED FLAME-THROWER, 


COMMANDOS AND INFANTRY. THE FLAME IS PROJECTED FROM A “Gun.” SHOWING THE CORRECT WAY TO HANDLE THE WEAPON. 


. 


CARRIER-BORNE FLAME-THROWERS—* WASPS "SHOOTING FORTH THEIR DEVASTATING FLAMES. THE CARRIERS HAVE A BULLET-PROOF BODY. IN ALL THESE FLAME-THROWERS 
A. NEW TYPE OF FUEL IS USED WHICH ENABLES THE GUN TO BE FIRED ROUND CORNERS, AS THE FUEL WILL RICOCHET. 


Flame-throwers are among the new weapons now being used by the British Army body which can be taken forward under fire to attack enemy  strong-points ; 
in France. The specific purpose for which they were created was the terrorising and and, most powerful and effective flame weapon of all, the ‘ Crocodile,” fitted to a 
subduing of the enemy in his trenches and strong-points, and the result in Normandy Churchill tank. The ‘ Crocodile"’ carries its fuel in an armoured trailer towed by 
has been spectacular. Three types are shown above, the “ Lifebuoy,”’ a man-carried the tank and has a range of over 150 yards. The first trial of strength of the new 
weapon used by paratroops, commandos and infantry, which projects its flame from a weapons came when they blasted their way through Hitler's Atlantic wall, when 
gun" to a distance of SO yards; the ‘ Wasp," fitted to a carrier with a bullet-proof they fully proved their worth. 
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SYMBOLIC 
OF VICTORY 
AND 
DEFEAT : 
GERMAN 
PRISONERS 
AND ALLIED 
VEHICLES. 


ORE and more German 
prisoners are falling into 

our hands as the Allied armies 
press forward in Northern and 
Southern France to join hands 
and blast their way into Ger- 
many itself. Every local 
advance, not to mention the 
great pincer movements, brings 
its quota of Nazis captured. 
They are herded in_ their 
thousands into stockades such 
as the one shown above to 
await their transport to P.O.W. 
centres well behind the lines. 
In direct contrast to this mass 
of defeated humanity is the 
view of vast numbers of Allied 
vehicles, ready to roll forward 
in Southern France. It is an 
inspiring sight, symbolic of 
the might of the Allied armies 
after five years of total war; 
symbolic, also, of the crushing 
defeat which is being inflicted 
on the Nazi tyrants by the 

Forces of Liberation. 
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THOUSANDS OF GERMAN PRISONERS CONFINED IN A STOCKADE IN FRANCE: AN AERIAL 


TAKEN IN 


THE GREAT ALLIED PINCER MOVEMENT. 


VIEW OF SOME 


10,000 CAPTURED NAZIS 


AN INTERESTING CONTRAST WITH THE ABOVE—MANY THOUSANDS OF ALLIED VEHICLES READY TO ROLL FORWARD ON THE EVER-SHORTENING ROAD BERLIN. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE ROCKET, THE STRATOSPHERE AND THE AEROPLANE. 


PART from the coastguard life-saving rocket 
apparatus, and of the employment by Lord 
Cochrane in 1809 of Sir William Congreve’s iron-cased 
rockets in the attempt to burn the French fleet in 
the Basque Roads, and afterwards at Leipzig, with 
results equally disappointing, the rocket made its 
first appearance as a public servant in 1931, when 
Friedrich Schmiedel established a _ rocket postal 
service between the mountain townlets of Schéckel 
and Radegund, near Graz, in Austria. The distance 
was only two miles, but the service was officially 
recognised, and the stamps are sought by collectors. 
Two years later Gerhard Zucker carried letters over 
the Harz Mountains by rocket. Both Schmiedel and 
Zucker used powder-filled rockets; nobody at that 
time having thought of any other fuel. 

A rocket flies not by a kick applied to it from 
outside, but by the kick generated inside by the 
expansion of its explosive fuel. A rocket is a quick- 
firing gun jerked forward by the kicks and kicking 
back only in a stream of gaseous bullets left behind 
it—its exhaust. When the fuel is powder, it burns 
from the nose downwards, and when all is burnt the 
rocket can carry on no longer. That is not the only 
limitation of the powder rocket. Its fuel is dan- 
gerous. The most successful of the powder-rocket 
exponents was Ing Reinhold Tiling, who sent his 
rockets higher than a mile; but he and three assistants 
were killed when the fuel exploded at the launching- 
place. 

Something else had to be found, something more 
powerful, less quickly exhausted, more controllable. 
It was found in liquid fuel, and the fuel suggesting 
itself was that of the ‘liquefied gases, oxygen, air, 
hydrogen. Liquid air, because of its enormous ex- 
pansion when it passes suddenly from the liquid to 
the gaseous state, is still used as an explosive in blasting 
in quarries; and the blasting ability of liquid-air 
cartridges was some years ago demonstrated in experi- 
ments at the Tata steel works in India. In a rocket 
another advantage is obvious. The powder rocket 
carries all its explosive eggs in one basket. In a 
gaseous - liquid rocket, the liquid explosive can be 
carried in a reservoir, where it will ordinarily evaporate 
harmlessly while separated from the 
explosive chamber, to which it can 
be fed as occasion requires, and there 
exploded. All this was perceived by 
Professor Hermann Oberth in 1923. 
It became obvious also to Dr. 
Robert Goddard, who carried out 
experiments in the United States, 
and to the French aviator, Robert 
Esnault Pelterie, and was, indeed, 
common knowledge. But it im- 
pressed itself most practically in 
the German mind, where continued 
German experiments led to’ the 
construction of the first liquid- 
oxygen. rockets, the Miraks. The 
fuels chosen were liquid oxygen and 
petrol which, united in suitable 
proportions and ignited, gave a much 
greater output of power than any 
solid fuel. The method of forcing 
the fuels into the combustion 
chamber was simple. From the 
oxygen tank a pipe-line fitted with 
a valve led to the combustion 
chamber. The petrol which was to 
be mixed with the oyxgen was con- 
tained in a long, thin tube attached 
to the oxygen tank, and to it was 
fixed a small cylinder of solid carbon 
dioxide gas, the natural expansion 
of which would drive the petrol also 
into the combustion chamber. 

Such was the first experimental 
Mirak, the ancestor of liquid - fuel 
rockets. It has undergone many 
alterations since, for the early rockets tested on the 
outskirts of Berlin were not a success. The first 
Mirak exploded, so did the second. The third, in 
which liquid nitrogen was substituted for carbon 
dioxide to drive in the petrol mixture, did, however, 
lift itself skyward without an explosion. As the result 
of improvements in design effected by Klaus Riedel, 
one of the engineers at the experimental field of the 
Raketenflugplatz, another rocket did still better. 
This was the Repulsor rocket, an ungainly affair, 
but the forerunner probably of the German rocket 


EXPERIMENTAL 


PENDRAY, IS 


ROCKET NO. 3, OF THE 
AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY, UNDER TEST. 
THE SOCIETY'S 
SEEN SECOND FROM LEFT. 


By E. S. GREW. 


which.is the undisclosed secret weapon. Its poten- 
tialities are unrevealed, but the Germans have had 
a number of years in which to improve them, to add 
to them by suitable mixtures of gases, and to devise 
ways of controlling and directing the missile. As 





ONE OF FRIEDRICH SCHMIEDEL’S POSTAL ROCKETS, LOADED 

WITH LETTERS, BEGINNING ITS FLIGHT OVER THE MOUN- 

TAINS NEAR GRAZ, AUSTRIA, IN 1931. (Photograph: W. Ley.) 

Photographs from “‘ Rockets Through Space,” by P. E. Cleator, reproduced 
by courtesy of the Publishers, George Allen and Unwin, Lid. 
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so little is known about it, we cannot afford to belittle 
it, remarking only that the problems confronting its 
engineers were and are immense. : 
Negative suspicion arises partly out of the wild 
stories spread about it, and partly out of experiments 
conducted in the United States, where interest was 
awakened by those carried out by Dr. Robert Goddard. 
They were at first made by him with the aid of a 
grant from the Smithsonian Institute, which gave it 
on the understanding that the Goddard rocket would 
reach the upper air and collect meteorological 


ONE OF THE REPULSOR TYPE LIQUID-FUEL 
ROCKETS DESIGNED, CONSTRUCTED, AND SHOT 

BY PROFESSOR HERMANN OBERTH. at 50,000 ft. to one-tenth, and 
Photographs ; The American Rocket Society and W. Ley. this he cannot support without 


information about conditions in the stratosphere. The 
grant was subsequently discontinued, but anything 
associated with the stratosphere enlisted the public 
imagination, which was fired with the expectation 
that if a rocket could reach it nothing was impossible 
to it when it got there. It could travel at any speed 
without let or hindrance; it might reach the moon 
or even a planet. Some reflection of this train of 
thought is perceptible in the suggestion that a 
destroying German rocket might carry into the 
stratosphere before descending. This hypothetical 
flight of the rocket may be only a flight of fancy; 
but what is known about the stratosphere does not 
support it. 

Knowledge of the stratosphere was first gained 
by the small hydrogen balloons set free by Dines, 
which reached heights well within it of 12 or 13 miles 
carrying meteorological instruments which brought 
back information on their return to ground. The 
balloon ascents of Professor Piccard, Captain Anderson, 
of the United States Army, who ascended 134 miles, 
and of Professor P. K. Prokoviev in the Soviet ba!loon, 
amplified the results, and a British aeroplane reached 
a height of over to miles. Balloonists and aviators 
have found temperatures of 65 degrees below freezing 
some distance within it, and it is defined as an 
isothermal atmosphere, or one on all sides the same 
at the same height. But windless it is not, for 
through it blow easterly or westerly gales, reversing 
those below it. How these would affect the path 


of a rocket entering it or leaving it, none can tell, - 


Goddard’s soaring expectations, supported by 
the advocacy of Esnault Pelterie, were influential 
in bringing into being an American Rocket Society. 
Its chequered career, the progress of its experiments, 
was Clearly described by Mr. P. E. Cleator in ‘“‘ Rockets 
Through Space,” published eight years ago by George 
Allen and Unwin and illuminating in detail the hopes 
and exertions of its members. The rockets, five in 
number, that were produced with persistent industry 
and ingenuity conformed more or less with the design 
of the German Repulsor rockets, but their faithful 
failures cannot be concealed. They faded out of the 
picture, and, in short, added nothing permanent to 
the science of their construction, and 
revealed little more than the limita- 
tions of the liquid-fuel rocket as 
presented in America. 

They did not, however, destroy 
hope ; but on the contrary diverted 
expectation to the possibility of 
applying liquid - fuel propulsion to 
the aeroplane. Though a rocket 
could not reach the moon, a ’plane 
driven by such fuel might bowl along 
the stratosphere at a speed unreached 
with any other power. Here again 
imagination outran all rearrangement 
of experience. The uncertainties of 
the stratosphere have been noted. 
Its certainties are not encouraging. 

In view of adventures by aero- 
planes within it, the Sperry Gyro- 
scopic Company of the United States 
has equipped a high-altitude chamber 
in which the conditions in the 
stratosphere can be reproduced and 
prospective aviators submitted to 
them. Cold can be created and 
dealt with ; but the greater problem 
is that of atmospheric pressure. At 
sea-level this is nearly 15 lbs. to 
the square inch. At 8000 ft. it is 
only three-quarters of this, and the 
aviator begins to feel the drop; 
at 18,000 ft. it has fallen to a half, 
and he is acutely conscious of it; 


an artificial supply of the life-giving 
ingredient of air—oxygen. 

At each breath we take in about a pint of air to 
fill some 400,000,000 receptacles in our lungs thirsting 
for it. But at 50,000 ft. they receive less than one- 
tenth of their ration and much less oxygen:than they 
need. Moreover, with less oxygen to breathe they 
receive it at a lower pressure, so that its penetrating 
ability to reach the sacs of the lungs is reduced. The 
pulse rate and the breathing rate increase, and to sum 
up, the aviator would be in a bad way, without a 
pressurised suit, or a pressurised cabin. 
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WHAT A BRITISH INFANTRYMAN CARRIES WITH HIM INTO BATTLE. 


(LEFT.) THE CONTENTS OF AN INFANTRYMAN’S PACK: I. GAS CAPE; 2. SPARE SOCKS; 3. WASHING AND SHAVING 

MATERIAL; 4. SPARE BOOT-LACES ; 5- CIGARETTES, CHOCOLATE, TIN OF EMERGENCY RATIONS, — 6. WATER-STERILISING 

OUTFIT ; 7. HAIR BRUSH ; 8. KIT IS SPREAD ON A TOWEL; 9. MESS TINS; 10. FACE NET; II. BALACLAVA; I2. KNIFE, 

FORK AND SPOON. (RIGHT.) THE CONTENTS OF AN ENTRENCHING-TOOL CARRIER: I. THE CARRIER; 2. HANDLE OF 

ENTRENCHING TOOL; 3. HEAD OF ENTRENCHING TOOL; 4. 4 BY 2 CLEANING FLANNEL FOR RIFLE; 5. DUBBIN AND 
BLACK BRUSH ; 6. RIFLE CLEANING-BRUSH; 7. PULL-THROUGH ; 8. OIL BOTTLE AND CASE. 
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MAN (FRONT VIEW) AS HE GOES 
CARRYING—I. RIFLE; 2. VERY 
PISTOL; 3. BREN AMMUNITION POUCHES; 
g 4. JACK KNIFE; 5. BAYONET. 


iain 





ETC., LUCKY COINS, STAMPS, ADDRESS OF A 
FRIEND, PRESCRIPTION FOR LUMBAGO, LOCKET 
OF WIFE’S HAIR WRAPPED IN PAPER ; 2. PENCILS ; 
3. PEN (ONCE BELONGED TO-HIS LATE OFFICER) ; 
4. TOBACCO POUCH AND PIPE; 5. CIGARETTE 
CASE; 6. GLASSES IN CASE; 7. LIGHTER; 
8. BUSINESS CARD OF FRIEND; 9. SOLDIER'S 
GUIDE-BOOK TO FR4NCE; 10. SMALL MIRROR; 


[ (LEFT.) PERSONAL BELONGINGS: I. WRITING PAD, ™ 
| 
| II. SOLDIER'S SERVICE AND PAY BOOK; 


i 
| 
l 
| 
i 
i 
i. 
ia 
|i 
| 
| 


Desericies vs , _ ta SS as i 12. PRIVILEGE ENVELOPES ; 13. PHOTOS. OF WIFE 
i AND CHILDREN. (ABOVE.) DETAILS OF NO. 13— 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF HIS FAMILY. 
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THE INFANTRYMAN IN ACTION CARRYING FULL PACK. 


“WE go into battle hung around like a Christmas-tree,”” was the remark of 

an infantryman writing home frorf{t one of the war fronts, and these 

pictures prove his description not inept, although the various objects he has to 

carry are so neatly disposed about his person that his limbs are unencumbered 4 

and his movements unrestricted. There is not a single unnecessary thing in fF ALSO CARRIED BY THE INFANTRYMAN IN AN INFANTRYMAN (BACK VIEW) AS HE GOES | 
a soldier's pack, and every object is designed to go into the minimum space. THE FIELD—FIRST-AID KIT: I. BANDAGES ; INTO ACTION CARRYING—I. SHOVEL; 2. SMALL 

2. LANT AND SCISSORS; 3. ELASTOPLAST PACK; 3. RESPIRATOR; 4. ENTRENCHING-TOOL i 

i 

aa 
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2. 


As for his personal belongings, obviously they vary with each man, but the 
above is a fairly representative collection. 3 ROUND PENCIL; 4. FIELD DRESSING. CARRIER; 5. WATER BOTTLE 
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“THE’ PARISH CHURCH OF ALL THE 
AND ITS WARTIME ACTIVITIES 
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THE FAMOUS CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS— FE 
A VIEW FROM TRAFALGAR SQUARE. ~ THE ORIGINAL MODEL OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


A GENERAL VIEW INSIDE 
THE CHURCH. THE FIRST 
STONE WAS LAID IN 1721. 


THE CHILDREN’S CORNER IN THE €RYPT. 
THE TROOPS’ CANTEEN, OPENED AT THE OUTBREAK OF WAR AND -HOUSED IN THE OLD FELLOWSHIP HALL. 
THESE CANTEENS) WERE STARTED BY THE THEN YICAR, THE ‘REV. ** PAT ”?. MCCORMICK. 


AMOUS throughout the world as few other churches 
in Christendom, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, ‘ the parish 
church of all the world’ as it has been called, was a 
country church for many centuries. It is the parish church 
of the Kings of England, and in it there is a Royal pew, 
the only one in any 
parish church in London. 
St. Martin's has a long 
tradition of service lying 
behind its ever-open 
doors, and it has kept 
pace with the times. 
It was the Rev. “ Dick" 
Sheppard, Vicar of St. 
Martin's from 1914-27, 
who was mainly respon- 
sible for many of the 
modern - developments 
within the church. His 
monthly broadcasts from 
the pulpit were listened 
to by millions, and he 
opened his church not 
only to spiritual, but 
also to practical welfare 
work by using the Crypt 
for the destitute and ; 
aC UK gg de cite EI te, Bor os “f° A PORTRAIT OF THE FAMOUS REY. “ DICK” SHEPPARD, | homeless and by launch- THE WELFARE OFFICE IN THE 
eS eee ee ee : VICAR OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS FROM 1954-1927. {| ing a modern magazines { (RIGHT, SEATED), IN CHARGE 


o f CHURC r¢ WENTY-EIGHT YEARS. 3 i 
F THE CHURCH FOR T ’ | Pen 
j AN INTE 
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WORLD ”—ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 
OVER A PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS. 
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NEW ZEALAND TROOPS LEAVING ST. MARTIN-IN-THE- 
KNEELING IN PRAYER IN FRONT OF ONE FIELDS AFTER A SERVICE. 
ALTARS : A SERVICE MAN AND WOMAN IN . a aa 
; — T 
- a - : jee ) 
THE OLD WHIPPING-POST— : * 
THE DATE ON IT IS 1752— Lge | / ./ an 
IN THE CRYPT CHAPEL. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE WELFARE WORK OF ST. MARTIN- 
A MONDAY MORNING STAFF-MEETING IN THE VICAR’S ROOM: THE VICAR, THE REV. ERIC LOVEDAY, IN-THE-FIELDS: THE CLOTHES CUPBOARD IN THE CRYPT. 
IS SEATED SECOND LEFT, AND THE REV. F. D. V. NARBOROUGH (ASSISTANT VICAR) EXTREME RIGHT. : 
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from the church premises. When Sheppard died, his 
work was continued’ by his successor, the Rev. ‘ Pat" 
McCormick, who had the Crypt cleared and turned into an 
air-raid shelter, and who established canteens for members 
of the Forces in the Fellowship hall. St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, as we now know 
it, was erected between 
the years 1721 and 
1726, on the site of an 
earlier structure. The 
architect was James 
Gibbs. The register of 
the old church contains 
an entry of the baptism 
of Francis Bacon 
(1561). To-day it is, 


i 
perhaps, essentially a 
soldiers’ church; for the 

e 


Norwegian Government 
holds its National Ser- 
i vices there; Australian 
and New Zealand troops 
worship before its 
altars on Anzac Day, 
and the Canadians 
use the church once a 


ae See month «for a_ special 
HARGE @RYPT: MISS HELEN ROBERTS {| service which is broad- A BROADCAST FROM ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS : 
THE ORGANIST, OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS : 


1cTING @F THE DEPARTMENT, IS SEEN i cast to the Dominion. | THE B.B.C. ENGINEER IN HIS ROOM. 
| i MR S. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
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MN “| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. |: 
= — TS Cory Ds Ea 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HE saint’s progress is a tempting theme for a novelist, if he has the courage to take 

it on. From time to time someone ventures, and it must be owned that the results 

are not satisfactory. The central | figure cannot rise to what is required. This defect 

being almost invariable, it is no severe criticism of Mr. Somerset Maugham to say that 

he, too, falls rather flat. At least, in so far as he has stuck to his avowed subject. For 

‘‘ The Razor’s Edge” (Heinemann ; 12s. 6d.) is supposed to be about a young American 

on the way to enlightenment. For good measure we are assured that it is all true—Larry 

does exist and may one day burst upon us in his own person. Meanwhile his biographer 
has ingeniously avoided harping on him too much. 

In fact, the real hero is a figure almost ludicrously distant from saint—or sagehood : 
he is an elderly American snob, a Parisian, a dilettante, a pursuer of titles—rather more 
than life-size. Elliott Templeton struck me as very much a novelist’s character ; that is, 
not quite solid, but what you would expect to find in a book. Mr. Maugham’s characters, 
indeed, tend that way. But in his own style he is first-rate, both comic and lovable. 
He comes into the plot (if you can call it that) because his niece at one moment is engaged 
to the budding guru. Only Larry won’t take a job; he doesn’t want to make money ; 
he wants to ‘“ loaf,” educate himself and solve the riddle of existence. Which to his 
Chicago circle seems odd, and indeed morally wrong. Isabel is in love with him, and 
prepared to let him have his fling—say two years; but when after that he still refuses 
to come home and make good, she breaks off ‘the engagement. As for Elliott, he is 
disgusted beyond words at the young man’s social sloppiness and neglect of good 
introductions. So, for the time, he passes 
out of their lives. 

But Mr. Maugham keeps running into 
them all. Of Larry there is not much to say. 
From the first he has been sweet-tempered, 
detached and dim; the lapse of years and 
the winning of enlightenment do not alter 
him. He becomes enlightened in India, after 
sitting at the feet of a sage in the usual 
way; but that is all dealt with in one 
chapter which, as Mr. Maugham points out, 
one can quite well skip. The rest is mainly 
about women—lIsabel, now married to a man 
with the right ideas, but still hankering for 
Larry ; Suzanne, the artist’s model whom he 
befriends ; and (if you will believe it) Sophie, 
the fallen woman and rare soul whom he tries 
to rescue. Somehow it is impossible not to be 
rather flippant about “‘ The Razor’s Edge "’— 
when you come to look back on its worldly- 
wise, sophisticated ramblings between Paris, 
Toulon, and the Riviera. By which I do not 
mean that, apart from Larry, it ever fails to 
come off. On the contrary, it is highly intel- 
ligent and supremely readable—to be so read- 
able is in itself a triumph of skill. 

Miss Helen Ashton has a good share of 
this quality, and in “*‘ Yeoman’s Hospital ”’ 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.) she has’ a subject few can 
resist. There is nothing like the world of 
medicine. But to give an account of her new 
book is not so easy, for her provincial hospital 
is itself the main interest—human incident 
comes only second. A little bit of rather poignant 
love-story: a frightful blunder in diagnosis, which 
ultimately does more good than harm: a crowd of 
nurses, doctors, porters, and other satellites, from the 
fresh-faced, leggy young novice to that old ‘ charac- 
ter,”” the Senior Physician—odds and ends of private 
life, love, and hate, all subordinate to the daily 
struggle, the daily routine. And as patron saint, the 
retired slave-trader who raised the building. 

Mr. Gordon Jeffery’s “Job in the North” 
(Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.) is another specialised novel—the 
story of the men at work on a battle-cruiser in the 
present war. The “ King Henry VII.” is moved from 
Cambermouth to Craignearn in Scotland to be safe 
from raids, and, of course, the workers have to go, 
too. Which leads to private stresses, an occasional 
disaster, and a whole crop of grievances—about 
wages, canteens, billets, unheated trains. Now and 
then the situation looks ugly, and strikes are in the 
wind. Peter Oldham, shy, thoughtful, and devoted to 
his duties as the men’s representative, has a tough 
job, but does it well. An honest story, well informed 
and well written. 

“ Mrs. Loveday" (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) is about a 











languorous, mindless woman, pale and irresistible, pyr sTABLES WHERE KING GEORGE III. KEPT 120 HORSES ARE NOW 
; ; USED FOR STORING WHEAT. 
untouched by affection. She has to have a man, or 1» Windsor Great Park, their Majesties this year grew the largest field of wheat in 


men, all the time—even her sister’s in youth, and then Britain ; it was a mile long by a mile wide, and was estimated to represent half a million 
read. This area was formerly bracken land, grazed by deer. Of the 5000 


dreaming away her life jin a succession of amours 


her daughter’s in middle age. The daughter’s, for a _ loaves of 
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HARVEST-TIME IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK—A COMBINE HARVESTER AT WORK. 
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PEREGRINATIONS, PERPLEXITIES, AND PLANS. 


N Moliére’s ‘‘ Alceste ” the Misanthrope vows that he will seek on earth a place so 
remote that he could be free to be a man of honour. Such a place might well be 
any one of the three claimed sources of the River Mersey: where Goyt rises in the bogs 
near the famous Cat and Fiddle Inn on the Macclesfield-Buxton road ; where the Etherow 
first sees the light of day at the junction of Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire ; or in 
that quiet corner of the Yorkshire Moors where Tam springs from the sphagnum moss 
to come down to Saddleworth, where Ammon Wrigley, the working-man poet, was born 
in 1862, and where— 


I was bred on the cold grey hills, 
In the days when life was stern, 


4 
When work had left the old handlooms 
And wages were hard to earn. 


For, as William T. Palmer reminds us in his most fascinating story of the great river, it is 
only at Stockport that the name Mersey is given to the commingled waters of these three 
streams. The publishers claim that ‘THz River Mersey” (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.) 
is the first book to describe the river from source to mouth. In any case, it makes such 
interesting reading that I venture to suggest both author and publisher might well consider 
making it the first of a series. Mr. Palmer has been a wanderer over the face of the 
English countryside for perhaps more years than he cares to contemplate and is steeped 
in its lore. He discourses as entertainingly about Roman causeways as about Lancashire 
witches and warlocks or Cheshire orchards and Liverpool ferries. 

Mr. Palmer also betrays himself as an observer of wild life. He, in common with others 
of that vast host of nature-lovers, will, con- 
sequently, find interest. and enjoyment in 
C. S. Bayne’s “GETTING TO KNOW THE 
Birps ” (Collins; ros. 6d.), illustrated by 
Ralston Gudgeon, R.S.W.; and that despite 
the fact that it is designed primarily for young 
children. Charles Bayne is no newcomer to 
the ranks of nature writers. He has mastered 
the art of writing for children without seek- 
ing to “write down” to them. Ralston 
Gudgeon is, I believe, making his bow for 
the first time as an illustrator of bird life, 
and_ doing so successfully. The volume is 
beautifully produced. 

It was interesting to’pass from this de- 
lightful book for youngsters to ‘“‘ THE Roap 
To Maturity ” (Gollancz; 6s.). The step is 
not only natural in the matter of years—this 
latter work being concerned with “the 
growth and development of youth in those 
formative years between. childhood and 
maturity when the individual is neither child 
nor man, but adolescent,” and _ therefore 
covering a period of life which lasts, roughly, 
from thirteen to eighteen—but there is also a 
direct parallel of bird life. In his opening 
chapter, Charles Bayne, in one short para- 
graph, shows how Cock Robin will brook no 
rival on his territory in the mating season. 
In a lecture to adolescents, Dr. Edward F. 
Griffith, who edits ‘‘ The Road to Maturity,’’, 
uses the identical illustration to drive home an 
essential point. The problem of imparting to 
young people knowledge of the physiological facts of 
life is often difficult and still debatable ; but here we 
have an earnest effort to solve it by a team composed 
of F. M. Heywood, the Master of Marlborough, Hugh 
Lyon, Headmaster of Rugby, Margaret Popham, 
Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyn Harris, Principals of St. Christopher’s, the 
co-educational school at Letchworth, Canon Cockin, 
Prof. Julian Huxley, Mary Field, Dr. Noel Harris, 
Charles Gillett, who is managing director of a big in- 
dustrial concern, Theodore F. Tucker, and Dr. Griffith 
himself. I-cannot do better than quote from the Fore- 
word of Sir Richard Livingstone, who says the book 
“* makes the problem clear, suggests definite methods 
for solving it, and should help effectively others 
besides parents and teachers to grasp a nettle which, 
unless grasped firmly, will continue to sting— 
sometimes to death.” 

I tried hard to understand Prof. G. A. Borgese’s 
““ Common Cause”’ (Gollancz ; 12s. 6d.). I failed signally. 
Realising this, I sought help ; first from a former Civil 
Servant, who is to-day leader-writer for one of the 
Scottish dailies, then from the Foreign Editor of a 
nation-wide group of newspapers. Both returned the 
book saying they could not grasp the author’s argument 
and were extremely doubtful as to his intention. Which 
is all very sad, as it is obvious that Prof. Borgese—who, 
apparently, has held high posts at the Universities of 
Rome and Milan, was chief of Italian propaganda in the 


acres comprising Windsor Great Park, 2000 are now under cultivation, only 50 acres = yjando régime and organised the Pact of Rome in 1918, 


change, she does fall in love with, and his defection — gyer having been ploughed before. Their Majesties have decided to leave the 2000 
acres under cultivation after the war. 24 


brings her to moral collapse. You might regard Clare 
as a nymphomaniac, but she regards herself as the 
victim of a lifelong yearning for the ideal; and Mr. Robert Goodyear, as far as I could 
judge, thinks so, too. But for this little moral difficulty the book has charm. 

“Fly Envious Time” (Peter Davies; 7s. 6d.) is a story of the recent past and the 
remote future. In Part I.—dated 1937-39—we have the journal of Mary Gray, all about 
county cricket (her husband is secretary of the Bankshire club), and a visit to the Third 
Reich. This part is full of entertainment, humorous and charming. Then we have 
the journal of Mary’s granddaughter, and then a postscript by her daughter—and the 
conclusion is that poor humanity will never be done with wars. These peeps into the 
future are well enough; but it is with Mrs. Gray that Lou King-Hall really captivates. 

* Sunrise to Sunset ” (Bodley Head ; 7s.' 6d.) is not really a novel. It describes a series 
of visits which Mr. Adrian Bell made in his own person to the hills of Westmorland, 
where his family was evacuated. Another farming piece, but different because life and 
work are different up there. In every other way, the same story—the same confidence 
and-+plainness—and Mr. Bell’s admirers will ask no more. 

“Live Dangerously ” (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) is a Norwegian tale first published in Sweden. 
It must rank as a thriller—and a first-rate thriller it is, too, But it is something more, 
for Axel Kielland writes of Norway's underground struggle against the Germans. The 
jacket describes his book as “ grim and gay,” and very appropriately ; the tone is light 
and almost rattling, except now and then. There are tense moments, eharming 
people, heart-breaking casualties. I should like to say more about it. I recommend 
it warmly, 

Agatha Christie needs no recommendation, ‘* Towards Zero ” (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) may 
be a shade far-fetched, and some people may complain that it is not fair. But the old 
You can’t but be interested in Lady Tressilian’s fateful house-party 
K. JOHN, 


magic is at work. 
at Saltcreek ; you can hardly fail to be taken in. 





and who fled his native country because of his hostility 
to Fascism in 193t—has something he badly wants to 
say. The tragedy is he says it so badly as to be unintelligible. His text, I gather, is that we have 
not yet begun to fight. ‘*‘ That we have not yet begun to fight means that the common man 
has not entered the fight. The Common Man, in plainest words, has not found the 
Common Cause.” I gather that the British Empire has not only failed, but is finished. 
‘** Most striking in the dissolution of the British Empire is the tempo of the event. . ... 
No less striking than the speed is the inner necessity of the event.” Again: ‘‘ The Pax 
Britannica is unmistakably dead, and the Pax Humana must live. ... Therefore, it is 
for America first, leader as she at last must be in the Britannistic world, to think through 
her thought of unity—over-flying the insularities, grasping all the continents to their 
cores, rallying the universe of Man to a Republic Universal.” 

These brief quotations give some slight indigation of the trend of the Italian professor’s 
outlook and his manner of expression. Beyond that I will not venture. Much more 
logical, clear, and constructive is “‘ LiszRaAL PLAN FoR Peace” (Gollancz; 3s. 6d.). In 
his brief Introduction, Lord Crewe explains that it covers the widest possible field, but 
that, for years to come, we must concentrate largely on international relations, as there 
can be no prospect of renewed prosperity and assured peace without reorganisation, not 
only for the British Empire and Europe, but for the: whole world. Here are official 
Liberal dicta on such post-war matters as peace, economic collaboration, freedom of trade, 
personal freedom, national rights, and the treatment of Germany. While declaring that to 
most British people it seems inevitable and desirable that in the long future all nations 
should co-operate together on terms of full equality, the compilers of this Plan assert that 
‘it is because of the coming defeat itself that Germany, and those who have aped her ways, 
cannot be treated as equal partners in all respects for many generations. It is easy for the 
victor to say, ‘ Let bygones be bygones,’ but it would be fatuous conceit in him to suppose 
that he can win forgiveness from the vanquished so easily.” W."R, CaLvert, 
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The slightly surrealist note in the picture indicates a pro- 
blem. Ten years ago we introduced to British Industry 
the best Stop Nut in existence — the Simmonds fibre 
Stop Nut. It was hailed as an immense success and 
hundreds of millions of them havé.been and are still being 


supplied to many industries. But to-day the Simmonds ~~ 
Nut faces stropg competition from the same stables, if as > 
we may use such a term to describe our somewhat modern Pa 

Works and Offices. Why? Because we wouldn’t leave 

well alone. Five years ago we started designing a different way> 


kind of Stop Nut — with a metal diaphragm — instead of 
the fibre insert. The result was the Pinnacle Nut. Now, 
which of them a designer should choose is 4 matter for 

















him. But what is important is that he has the two to 
choose from. Two first-class Stop Nuts, both produced 
by Simmonds for the simple reason that we look, and 
shall always look, for new and better ways of doing a job. 
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Simmonds Aerocessories Limited, Great West Road, London SIMMONDS - 
A Company of the Simmonds Group STOP NUTS J. SAMUEL WHITE a @ Lt COWES, ISLE of WIGHT. 
S I MM.ON D S _ | Menno oprica 41 WHITEMALL, 8.001. 4 
LONDON MELBOURNE MONTREAL PARIS NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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make rings 


round yet another 


problem - + « « Engineers wanted 
a joint ring that would give metal to metal contact 
but which could expand or contract slightly between the 
jointing surfaces. * Wills Pressure Filled Joint Ring Ltd. 
had the idea of filling a tubular ring with an inert gas 
under pressure, but where to find the right kind of tube 
that would do the trick? Accles & Pollock turned up 
trumps again and helped yet another manufacturer 
round production problems. 








to make rings 


ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD - OLDBURY * BIRMINGHAM 


*% These pressure rings are distributed solely 
by Delco-Remy & Hyatt Lid. 












8 MEN AND | 


2 DINGHIES 


After a run-in with a flock of 
Junkers 88s, eight of the crew of a 
British-based U.S. Navy Liberator 
crashed into the winter sea, and 
were rescued 20 hours later by a 
British Air-Sea Rescue~craft. 

‘*We came down just as the light 
was failing, hit hard, and her nose 
went‘under water. I was stunned, 
and Lieutenant Lawrence Peterson 
dragged me out in time on to one 
of the two rubber dinghies. 

‘**The next day a British air-plane 
found us and we were picked up 
by the rescue craft, 19 hours and 
34 minutes after we crash-landed.” 
From the EVENING STANDARD— 
March 13th, 1944 
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POWER y BOAT COMPANY LTD. 


Geatti:Metae destened Surf Craft 
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AN APOLOGY ) 


HE famous “ Powder-Puff” design known by millions_ of Hf 



































women throughout the world as the symbol of perfect face ; it 
powder can no longer be printed because of its gay multiplicity ELECTRIC FIRES WZ i 
of colours. But it will return like other pleasant things with & COOKERS 


the other luxuries that Peace will bring. 


® 


We Have had two special acks with our ‘‘ Powder-Puff” : 
design since the War began. lers’ stocks of these will soon 
be exhausted and we are now presenting a third Temporary 3 


Model, as illustrated, which, in spite of its spartan simplicity, ’ 
clearly. proclaims the fact that the powder inside retains its 
pre-war quality. 


No change whatsoever has been made in the Coty “Air 
Spun ” formula or processing. The ingredients employed are 
of the original high standard of purity. 











These are typical of the 
electric fires and cookers 


which we shall be making 





BEWARE of “Air Spun” 
offered loose or in any other 
form of pack than the three 
mentioned above. They can 








for your home as soon as 





the war is over. 























only be imitations. 
S ; 
New War Pack with plain wy ' 
cream background in two Py OM See tee 
sizes 2/6 & 4/9 A BELLING’ 
* 
2 ee td , : 
A I R SP U/ N BELLING & COMPANY LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
THE POWDER THAT STAYS ON Established over 30 years. 
C.128 





























REFRIGERATION WILL GAIN 
FROM EXPERIENCE IN WAR 


_ . Sa Eeen 





‘Work is light in an ESSE 
kitchen—no smoke, fumes, 
soot, grime, daily fire-lighting 
or continuous stoking. An 
ESSE burns marvellously 
little fuel yet is always ready 





for use. car 
ESSE Cookers are available 8 
for essential domestic re- SAVING LIFE ON THE BATTLEFIELD ° 9 
qerenen. Blood plasma is now transfused into wounded men’s veins to Make Wright s 
me ESSE COOKER co. counteract surgical shock. Plasma is donors’ blood, without the’ the ‘rule’ for the 
Smith & Wellstood, Led. Estd. 1854 red corpuscles. This is usually dried to powder and reconstituted 

Head Office and Works : when required with distilled water. Whole blood is also used for Toilet and N ursery. 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND many cases. Refrigeration makes this blood transfusion service 4 

London Showrooms possible. ‘“ Prestcold” refrigeration is, in fact, used at many Kind to the 

63 CONDUIT ST.w.i & IL LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.c.4 points between blood donors up and down the country and wounded 


soldiers on the battlefields. 


tenderest skin. 
PRESTCOLD rk) | WRIGH 
conus cmmcsene. Loi gendllon \ 


A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED ONE TABLET 
ONE COUPON 


Also at Liverpool, 
Edinburgh ,and Glasgow 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions ar advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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LOOKING AHEAD / 


















By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 
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Gordons 


Stands Suptome OES HUT sey 


Maximum Prices : per bottie 25/3 ; Halt bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 


In the future-as in the past—-HUMBER will 


be ‘“‘ the choice of the experienced motorist” 
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the fascinating 


POSSIBLE A mer! can ty pe ~ ry of 
cigarette | 


London Made 
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PRODUCTION 
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fyb theres no 
use talking 


ar . : a 
28 Ad 
Wh ? Because war conditions : <4 } 

y: restrict supplies of bitte1 Har Sets tt etc one : j 
oranges, which prevents the manu Coes oi TASTE 4 
facture of “GOLDEN SHRED.” " eee e 
Fruit is controlled, but quality “* \ ‘ 
cannot be standardised. Robertson's ° <4 , ‘4 
pre-war reputation and © skill, 
coupled with our 80 years’ old tra- 
dition, still count fora lot 


It's a Robertson Product te M r.\e kj a FWA) 


-you can depend on it fofek fol, MA LIE 3. @ 4 


AMES ROBERTSON & SONS (P.M.) LTD. ee : 4 
} Golden Shred seedy ) Established 182 
London Paislsy Manchester Bristol 


“Tid 


Aiso M.L. Liqueur Whisky 12 years old 























THE 


and at Saxone 
they measure both feet 





We measure both feet for Footprint shoes. Good leather 
and fine workmanship go into these shoes and 


they are worth a little extra trouble over fitting. 
SAXONE civiL AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


40 STRAND, Ii CHEAPSIDE, ETC., LONDON SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE Counrey 
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THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO. LTD: SHREWSBURY: ENGLAND 
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COMBINED OPERATIONS 

CRAFTSMANSHIP, 
BEST MATERIALS, AND EXPERT SERVICE, 
BRING COMPLETE SATISFACTION TO ALL 
OFFICERS OF ALLIED FORCES WHO GET 
THEIR SERVICE DRESS MADE BY 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET - LONDON =.- 
Telephone: WHITEHALL 3343 


S.W.1 


ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
BURBERRYS LTD. 


AGENTS IN 











CALM and 
CONFIDENT 


Smokers can look 
with confidence to 
the calm enjoyment 
they derive from their 


old favourite—Player’s. 


SATURDAY, 


Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania 





